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focal parkatee ay called ao και an 
M ere Ztunonbade Joresatem, 


week, Appelleh 
to Beersheba to teach Het 
ature at Heneliunon Unieraty of 
Whe νόμον Pts ile seems as onder y 
and seuure as an Isnt WW hee 
sembly mare orderly sceure 
than it way bewween 194 1 tate. 
Appelfeld has long ha ΕΗ 
devoted audicace ἴῃ Hebrew, 
i 


a rh 
lisher has started bri 
hooks in ic uniform 

ing Howe has call 


Hirough, Appelfeld 
doesn't influenee 
ake much of a 
aly, sine my 
5. ὩΓΟΙΕῚ easy fo cead ined will 
ever he bestsellers." 

The tales he has told in most af his 
books Have heen set τὶ the Liurope 
of his truncated: youth. He writes 
allusively, and his style has an elegi- 
natory quality about iL, 
‘This is perhaps ong of the reasins he 
has been able, without seeking tu, to 
stake out his own pround an the 
crowded literary map alongside less 
dreamy native sons such as Oz ind 
Yehoshua. 

Appelfeld's books have also been 
published in German, but he's never 
seen fit lo goto Germuny, He senses 
a “coolness” about the Germans, 
which he returns with interest. He 
believes that generally, even today, 
they don't like to be reminded of 
what they did and, finding it hard to 
cope with it, prefer not to try. 


BUT IN SPITE of what happened 
to him, this seems to be the only 
generalization he harbours in rela- 
ton to Europe and non-Jews. 

“T have to tell you,” he said, “that 
[came from a very assimilated, a 
very European, liberal home, | was 
always taught 10 sec the world hu- 
manistically, and not to generalize, 
This edueation hus stuck with me. I 
feel it to this day.” 

Appelfeld also got another educa- 
tion, between the ages of eight and 
14. He was separated from his par: 
ents, wandered in the forest, lived 
with peasants, was a shepherd and 
hid out, at a time when the Jews 
were being tnken to the ditches and 


------ὄ.-ἰὦ΄......ὕ.Φ .. 


Edward Grossman 
eis ta eo 


the train stations, Later, he attached 
himseif tu the Red Army, found his 
way through Yugoslavin to Italy, 
and was brought into Palestine on a 
boat. 

Didn't all this dent his precocious 
humanism? Didn't it make him 
afraid of non-Jews? 

“Listen, 1 felt more secure in Isra- 
el. But J never had a general fecling 
against non-Jews, I hud been in Ttaly 
and 1 had seen the British here. Of 
course, for miny years | was disori- 
entated, and I was dragging a lond 
of memories, But when I went back 
to Europe for the first time, ia the 

* Tate 1950s, aftor the army and the 
university, 1 wasn't afraid,” 


. WHERE DID HE go on that first 
return trip? 

“Only Italy and England,” 

Hus he over been back to his 
birthplace? ὃ 

“Not ta’ Czernowitz itself, be- 
cause it's now in the Soviet Union. 
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nl, 


A dreamy 


native son 


Aharon Appelfeld has been able to 
stake out his own elegiac, allusive 
ground on the crowded literary 
scene. As well as his small, devot- 
ed audience in Hebrew, he has also 
recently gained a following abroad. 


But half a year ago, [ was invited by 
the Romanian Writers’ Union to vis- 
it an area very close (to where I was 
born and grew up, I accepted the 
invitation, T went. ὦ 

“There had been years when I 
didn't want to do this, others when I 
did. As time went by, I wanted to 
more and more. | wanted to be close 
to the place where 1 was bom. It’s 
connected to my most intimate 
memorics---to my father, my math- 
er, (o nalure, to the landscapes 1 
write about. I wanted to see it again, 
to cheek up on it, as il Were, and to 
sec what remains. 

“So now I went from village to 
village, where there used to be many 
Jews, and today there are almost 
none. But the landscape and the 
Ruthenian peasants haven't 
changed ot all. Things are just as 
poor and primitive as they were, 


for me, mainly because there was no 


- ing Industries who deal wit 


“ 
(Aliza Auerbach) 


one to spenk to. My hosts treated 
me very woll, of course, and the 
local people were correct, But there 
was no one with whom [could talk.” 

Does Appelfeld intend to add to 
the body of journalistic Memoirs 
done by Eastern European survi- 


vors who have returned {o visit their ' 


hometowns after a generation: or 
more? - - 

“No, I'm a writer, I've got time. 
What happens to me now, I'll write 
about in rnother 20 years,” 


HE WINCED when asked whether. 


there isn't a Holocaust business, 
“There have been some excellent 


low and cheap things. The same for 
the people in the movie and ublish- 


these 
works---there are good and there 


- are bad,” 
“It was a very moving exporisnce © 


and after all the books and Movies 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


and TV programmes, to make in 
impression un a reader with still an- 
other treatment of the subject, how- 
ever ullusive? ‘ 

“T wouldn't use the word impres- 
sion. Rather 1 would say necessity. 
A man writes because he has to 
wrile. He chooses his subject of ne- 
cessity. [don’t think about my reac. 
er while I'm writing. [ think about 
the buak, which has to have a mean- 
ing. Of course. afterwarels, it inter- 
ests me how the work is received, 
hut what interests me more is my 
next book.” ᾿ Ξ 

Appelfeld characterized his audi- 
ence as a small group of intellectu- 
als, here and abroad, “who wish to 
know who their forebears were and 
what happened in the last half cen- 
tury.” He denied that he felt cut off 
from people who haven't gone 
through what he has. Then he pro- 
ceeded to contradict himself. 

“In the first place, the percentage 
of survivors here is rather large. In 
the second place, there are their 
children. [ haven't any doubt that 
the fear arising from that experience 
is passed on from generation to gen- 
cration. The problem is whether, 
besides the fear, a certain signifi- 
cance is also transmitted. 

“For instance, does a youngster 
here today understand that it's im- 
portant for the Jews to have their 
own state? For someone like me, it's 
self-evident. The fact that there's a 
Jewish state makes me happy ~I'm 
not speaking about its character, 
that's another question, but the very 
fact that it exists, And this is true, 1 
think, of most people with my life- 
story who live here. 

“Whereas someone born here 
doesn't even think about this. It’s 
not always possible to convey this 
feeling to someone else. Only a man 
who was once persecuted and real- 
izes that now his neighbour means 
him no harm and that there's no 
danger of being taken away in the 
middle of the night, can truly appre- 
ciate how good it is here.” 

Appelfeld tendered the usual plea 
when asked whether it could happen 
again --“I'm not a prophet.” 

He added, however, that in spite 
of the fact that “Jewish history is a 
series of holocausts, with only some 
improvements in technique,” two 
events have occurred which may 
have altered the continuity of this 
history. The first was the Holocaust 
with a capital "Ἢ"; the second was 
the establishment of the Jewish 
state. 

And now that there is such a 


“state, are we Jews capable of doing 


to others what was done to us? 


“T hope and believe not,” Appel- - 


feld answered. “You know, there's 


a beautiful. saying: ‘More than the " 


Jews have kept and Protected the 
Sabbath, the Sabbath has kept and 
protected the Jews.’ I take thjs to 
miean that so long as we're connect- 
ed to our tradition, we're assured 


- that we won't do such things as 


» is humanistic.” 
WHEN HE arrived in Palestine, 
Appelfeld knew nothing of Hebrew 
or Yiddish, and little of Judaism, 
His mother tongue was German. 
His faith, difficult as it Is to be- 
lieve, was humanism. He went to 
the Hebrew University to learn He- 


ὑεῖς referring to. This tradition, I 
lieve 


. brew and Yiddish literature under 


Dov Sadan, and he also t in tim 
studying Kabbala and Talmud, ant 


Of “a deep desire to know every- 


‘things written,”.he said,““and some - - Η 


thing that is Jewish,” - 

_He's not observant. He readil 
grants the: difference . besweon 
knowledge of Judaism, even sympa- 
dad its traditions, and belief in 


πὶ time to time, js a certain feel- 
of closeness, ‘It’s momentary, 


. τάν ἃ το ΜΚ nevel "θϑιίδε. 
Tsn’t it hard after all ‘these years, fro! dime Ce δοῖίδέ, All E have, 


not lasting. What T mean by Gud jy 
simply the idea of an absolute geod 
against) which YOu measure 
yourself.” 

Is this absolute good Cfticacions: 
Does it operate in the world? 

“No,” sail Appelfeld. “[ry jeu 
an idea. I's something you Meave 
yourself against. For me, the prob. 
lem of Gud and the Holocaust ΜΙᾺ 
problem, because I've tever 
thought that God is like a dadd; 
who sits up in heaven. It’s too facile 
to say that the Holocaust Proved 
that there's no God. What hap- 
pened is that non-Jews took Jeus 
and massacred them. 1 wouldn't 
connect this to theology." 

Why did-they do it? 

“T try to answer this in every one 
of my books. Because they thought 
they were stealing their money. Be- 
cause they thought they were steal- 


were many variants." 


SECURE AND orderly as Appel- 
feld's life now seems, it must be far 
from placid. He has, for one thing, 
his memories. Besides, he knows 
that his version of Jewish tradition is 
belengured, and that many of his 
fellow intellectuals are dangerously 
alienated from their fellow Jews in 
the Jewish state. 

“When I speak of tradition,” he 
explained, “I see Yehuda Halevi, 
the Gaon of Vilna, Buber and Ro- 
Senzweig. Those are my models. 
And in literature, writers like Kaf- 
ka. J know that others have different 
models, however. ἢ 

“There used to be a serious at- 
tempt in this country to educate 
along secular, humanistic lines, with 
a Jewish tinge. Now this approach is 
in crisis. In its.place has come anoth- 
er element, one I believe is danger- 
ous---fundamentalism. Its ascendan- 
cy testifies to the crisis and the pain. 
There are simply too many people in 
Israel today, and not just among the 
young, who have lost their way, lost 
their taste for life. ἣν of 

“It's a result of the complerily © 
life here, political, social and cultur- 


val. It’s @ deep crisis generating all 


kinds of extremism, as well as emi- 
‘ation and careerism. 
ml myself am optimistic by a7 
This always gives you a taste for " με 
What hurts me, though, ἰδ _ 
there’s such a hoard of wos 
people here, observant and secular, 
people with experience and of Lea 
will, who somehow can’t work 4 
gether anymore. There's very lit! 
left of the old togetherness. 
“The intellectuals especie et 
sing hard, sharp questions. 
they're doing is no different = 
what Jews used to do abroad. 
Jew was always a critical ent 
Criticism is in the nature of this ΒΩ 
ple, for good and ill, and especiny 
the intellectuals. Sometimes it 
proud of this and sometimes 
trightens me.” anes 
When it was put to Appelfeld ἐμ 
maybe he was idealizing the Prat 
and when he was reminded : 
Brenner and Agnon also had ar 
less-than-complimentary okey 
the Jews, he stood his ground. - 
“Yes, but there wasn’t this bang 
of opposition that you have now εἢ 
tween the intellectuals and the ee 
le. There wasn’t this polarize 
ometimes I think that it is a 
is more dangerous than anyt Ἑ 
els 9 ὦ + . 2 
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Tel. in Israel: .... ᾿ 


i --ἰ....ὕ..ὕβ.Φὕβ.. Σ΄ ἾἜἜΞΞΞΞΣΕΕ- 


Please send me ἃ brochure and bank-by- 


mail forms. 


OQ | am interested in your brochure 


“International Private Banking for the 


Serious Investor’. 


I'm in tsrael until (date)............. 
a ΝΒ a δα 


: ) - 16 King George St. Tel: (02) 207 628 
᾿ lv = 104 Hayarkon St. Tel: (03) 243 311 Jerusalem ( ( Γ 
Haifa Koll bien 105 Hanes Bivd. Tet: (04) 353311 Netanya - 11 Kikar Ha’atzmaut Tel: (053) 339 741 
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ST rte the χα 1.1 
TAME ἀπε cunt ity tt rte Ὁ 
Abba all Ween. says 
anil nabs. 
2 ou'se heen tole, 
ΠῚ σαμεν, he stabbodl ane at his 


waves he yells at reporters, be threw 
a urink inte Cinge Vidal's face ata 
party. [Us pretly sary. But exciting. 


And (hea your incet someone wha 
looks Ithe a teddy hear waiting ty be 
cuddled, a courtueus, friendly soul 
with wise eyes under devilish eye- 
biows, it programmed, disciplined 
thin who gets along well with all his 
dive children trom his six wives and 
descnbes himself as “sech a hard- 
working, middle-aged-to-elderty 
Jew that all 1 understant is hard 
work," 

So where did that image come 
from’! Mailer puffaws. His vaice is 
deep and pravelly. “Ἢ comes from 
bad reporting. Okay, maybe €or 
20 per cent of it was true, bul the 
medat is 20 years behind me. ‘The 
Norman Matler they write about 
hasti't be roan for 20) years, unc 
even then he only existed in mader- 
vrs love oing to 

and looking up the old sie. 
nd then they repeat them be- 
i's easier than wriliag a new 
story.” 

Mailer was in ‘Torente to iuach 
his new film, Tough Guys Don't 
Aaaee, He both dirveled it and 
wrote the screenplay from his own 
best-selling qovel uf 1984, ‘Phe film, 
he says, ist rective than the 
novel, Rei 
hinged! fron te “lerri- 
bie" fo "Ἢ must-see because it's 
Mailer.” 


Pearl Sheffy Gefen 
TORONTO 


a aS A TS TR 


One critic sneered that it was a 
parudy of Mailer. The author-direc- 
tor snorts at this notion. Since his 
perception of himself is not theirs, 
that doesn't make much sonse to 
him. 

‘The film was produced by Mena- 
hem Golan and Yoram Globus, and 
Mailer says one of their everlasting 
achicvemenis is giving him the bud- 
get {small) to make the film. He 
adds that the two Israelis are much 
misunderstood, dubbed money- 
hungry and (rausplanted-to-Holly- 
wood tycoons when they're really 
simply people who love making 
movies with talented people. 

Mailer has so far avoided going to 
ismel -- on purpose. 

“Being Jewish,” he explains, ‘is 
such a decp matter that I have the 
feeling that if 1 go to Israel, ΕἼ} be 
diverted from the books I want to 
write for several years, I'll get ob- 
sessed with it. I'll be asking myself, 
do Τ want to write ἃ novel about 
Israel or don’t [2 Do I want to write 
ἢ novel about oy Jewish childhood 
or don’t 1? 

“Til come to Israel, most certain- 
ly,” he reassures me. “But I'm just 
horvous about when and how I go. 
There's going to come ἢ moment in 
τὴν life when Tl want ¢o write about 
being Jewish, which I've not done 


yel, and that’s very important tome, ὦ 


and very tricky. 

“To define for yourself what it 
menns ta be a Jew, particularly if 
you'ro not an Orthodox Jew, is an 
intelicctual venture right now. The 
time to go to Israel ia just before 1 
embark upon such ἃ book, because 
then I'll want to bo shaken up by the 
” experience,” F 

iming is essential for Mailer, the 
icowoclast. “What people don't renl- 
ize about mo is that I'm terribly 
programmutic. If 've got my life laid 
out for the next couple of years, I. 
don't want to have it suddenly 


ane 


Δ mellow Maile 


At 64, Norman Mailer is neither 
hell-raiser nor teddy bear. The 


truth is somewhere in between. 


changed. I'm very Jewish that way,” 


HE WASN'T ulways so pro- 
grammed, of course, but more so 
than many people realize. He was 
born in New Jersey in 1923, and 
grew up in Brooklyn. His parents 
didn't have much money, ξ 

“We had hard times," he remi- 
hisces, “but I was really a middie- 
class boy, because I had an uncle 
who had money and he helped send 
me to school and that sort of thing.” 

Alteady precocious, he entered 
Harvard ‘at 16. He had actually 
wanted to ie to the Mnssachusetts 
Institute of Technology but the 
said he was too young, and he decid- 
ed on Harvard as a second choice. 

He had loved model airplanes as a 
boy, and his goal was aeronautical 
engineering, urged on by his moth- 
cr, who wanted a safe future for her 
son. So he entered the New England 
mecca of the liberal arts in the un- 
likely faculty of engineering. What's 
more, he graduated as an engineer. 

But along the way, he also be- 
came a writer. It began in the mid- 
dle of his freshman year, when he 
developed a passion for literature, 
and voracious reading led to carly 
writing. By the time he had graduat- 
ed, he had already produced a lar 
body of work, much of it published 
in the Harvard Advocate, and had 
even won a short-story prize. 

Still, when he became famous -- 
and rich -- at the age of 25 with the 
publication of The Naked and the 

ead, it was a shock. Ho had en: 
tered Harvard in September of 
1939, just after war.was declared. 
Like many students, in the -early 
years of the'war, he ignored it. But 


alter graduating in 1943, he was in: 


the thick of it with the U.S. Army in 
the South Pacific, fighting, killing 
and hnting it. Then came the novel, 

Tt was the latest of several shocks 
which led to the ogo trip: people 


have condemned him for. “Look 
what happened,” he invited me to 
note. “Going from Brooklyn to 
Harvard was a shock. 

“Then to go from Harvard to the 
war was another shock. And then to 
come out of it and suddenly be suc- 
cessful after having been a perfectly 
ordinary soldier of no particular tal-- 
ents -- that was a great shock. I'd 
been through three or four major 
Operations on my psyche in about 
six years,” 

Did he encounter much jealousy? 
He shrugged, his eyes cynical under 
the curly hair, which is now more 
white than grey. “Writers are notor- 
fously envious and resentful of one 
another. Something in us dies when 
one of us has a little bit of luck," 

After The Naked and the Dead, 

he had some trouble writing. Tt 
wasn't really a writer's block. “T 
haven't had one of those yet, but 
I'm keeping my fingers crossed, Af- 
ter 40 years, who knows?" 
, What happened was ‘more prosa- 
ic. “I'd used up everything I knew in 
that first novol. ‘Before it had been 
out for three months, ple were 
saying I'd never write another 
book." His eyes hardened, “It's sad, 
but we do wish for the downfall of 
our friends almost.as much as we 
look for the end of our enemies, 
Envy is a terrible emotion and it’s 
present In everyone, isn’t it?” 

Tn him, too? “I try not to have it, 
but I discover unpleasant traces of it 


‘from time to time,” he admits, 


AT 64, Mailer is fit and trim, with 


stocky 5 fect 7 frame Is more muscle 
than fat. Ho still does ealisthénics 
daily (he used to box Tegularly at a 
eym called “The Raging Jelws'’ ᾿ 
and Just before our itterview began, 


-he asked fdr a few. minutes’ rabe to 
do some push-ups in the lvacy of 
his bathtoom, in order to “unwind * 


the Physique of & bull terrier. His . 


POSUERE TEES Sa ee τ υυον 


¢ eaplained. 
ar days af drink and drugs sre 
lung gone, and this may account in 
ΜΡ ἴοι the “new” Mailer. But 
there's more to it than that. Of 
course, he's neither a teddy bear nor 
ahell-raiser. The truth, as usual, lies 
somewhere in between. Age has 
certainly mellowed him, but custom 
-- and my apologies to Shakespeare 
for the paraphrase -- has not stated 
his infinite variety. ᾿ 

Pugnacious brawling has given 
way to relative respectability, as be- 
fits a two-time Pulitzer Prize winner. 


But he still astonishes with new 


ideas, original insights and unex- 
pected interests. Most of his books 
have touched new ground. He spent 
11 years writing a novel about an- 
cient Egypt. Ancient Evenings was 
published in 1983. 

He did other things during those 
11 years. In 1979, his “true-life nov- 
el," The Executioner's Song, based 
on the life of Gary Gilmore, won a 
Pulitzer for non-fiction. The Nation- 
al Arts Club gave him ils Gold Med- 
al for Literature in 1976. Why did 
ancient Egypt lure him back again 
and again during all those years? 

‘The reason came out when we 
were talking about the point of liv- 
ing. Does he ever wonder about 
that, given that all life ends with 
death? Ah, but it doesn't, he coun- 
tered, jolting me upright. At least, 
not necessarily. And being Norman 
Mailer, he doesn’t simply believe in 
reincarnation. 

“T spent 11 years writing about 
ancient Egypt because 1 was fasci- 
nated by their ideas of the after-life. 
I don't believe it all ends with death. 
I think we've got a soul that may or 
may not prove immortal. 

“T believe some of us are reincar- 
nated and some aren't. Some of us 
truly die and that's the end of us. 
But others of us go on and live again 
in real form, not just in legend or 
history. “There's nothing in Jewish 
theology that I know of that thinks 
this way, and I think this way all the 
time. Perhaps that's why, though 
I'm Jewish, I'm not the least bit 
Teligious,” 

Then what exactly does being 
Jewish mean to -him? He doesn't 
really ‘define it -- not yet — but he 
Says: “I've always lived as a Jew. 1 
can’t conceive of waking up in the 
Morning without some small part of 
me knowing that indeed I'm Jewish. 
Ive never felt like a Gentile for a 
minute in my life. Being Jewish is a 
whole inner way of life, and the 
Holocaust took away any possibility 
of telling myself I wasn't: Jewish.” 

Following novels like The Deer 
Park, An American Dream and Why 
Are We In Vietnam?, his excursions 


- into joutnalism ‘earned him new 


plaudits. He won both the National 
Book Award and the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1968 for The Armies of the Night, 


* a non-fiction account of 80 anti- 


Vietnam War protest in Washing- 
ton, His involvement in Awcsirs 
Politics even led him, in 1969, to 
cater the political arena in an abor- 
live bid to become mayor of New 
York. - ; 
_ He moved into journalism. by ac- 
cident, he says. “I was invited to 
write about a political convention, 
and I hadn't béen away from home 
for a while and needed to try some- 
se new, ον T did, and if tured 
was at it, so 1 i 

it-‘for a wile” ἢ ᾿ eens 

He wrote Advertisements for My- 


Self, Cannibals and Christians, tw 
-books on the 1968 and 1972 Repub 
fone, 


ican and Democratic convent 
and an account of the first lan 


“on the moon in 1969, ~ : 
: “But ἵν never truly respected 


Curnalism the way I do novel-writ- 
ing, becanse Journalism is easier," 
he states. “The hardest thing ἴον me 
is τὸ find tory 1 believe ι 


. In? 


A SOLS hs 
jeurnalism, the Story is provided fay 
you, and you have to believe in it 
because it’s happened.” 

He vehemently denies the Current 
dogma of the media: “I think jour- 
nalism: is -- and should be -- commil- 


ted, not objective. There's no Such 
thing as media objectivity. How can 
you be objective about somethi 
you've just seen? You have to dipesi 
it first. 


LITERARY LIONS 


PE VE SEADOO DE 


“One of the great hypocrisies of 
the modern world is that the media 
are objective. What they're commit. 
ted to is getting the story out that 
day. The average journalist’s notion 
is that, if they do harm to a person 
on a particular day by inadequate 
reporting, that person will call up 
the newspaper and scream, and will 
get his side of the story in the next 
day. That's how most news is 
made." : 


WHICH BRINGS us back to his 
media image. “Twenty years ago,” 
he concedes, “my weakness was an 
overweening ego. But my ego was 
reduced in size by failure, defeat, 
error, repentance. You know, you 
make a terrible mistake and other 
people get hurt, and you have a lot 
to think about. A few years ago, a 
young man got killed because 1 
helped to get someone out of jail. 
But I'd rather not talk about that: 
His pain is obvious. The man he 
helped was Jack Abbott, a radical 
writer who was released from prison 
in 1981 and then knifed to death a 
waiter with whom he quarrelled 
over use of a washroom. Mailer has 
lived with his guilt feelings ever 
since. 2 
The infatuated chronicler of 
Marilyn Monroe, he is also.2 man at 
odds with feminism. “f think ferni- 
nism is essentially an arid move- 
Ment. It accomplished what it was 
there to accomplish, which was to 
gain a little more equality for wom 
en, a litde more respect for _— 
as people who are independent Οἱ 
men’s ideas and dreams about them. 
“But since then, it has come up 
with nothing new, and it tends a 
have an ugly residue of anti-male 
fecling. The men have cleaned i} 
their act as a result of feminism. 
may be that we now need 8 move 
ment called masculinism to δὲ 
women to clean up theit ae 
cause they don’t treat men fairly. 
The feminists don’t understand us: 
they don't know what a man is Ler 
that we too bleed when they 
us.” He grins at his distortion 
Shylock. Gi τα τὸ 
Mailer has admitted to the mis 
takes in his life and shown the = 
he bears. What about leat τς 
rors? A literary giant by any $ 4 
dards, whose books are read — 
the world in many languages ( he 
earn him vast sums of money). 
ders the question. - 
POND. I don't think so. You have Β 
certain amount of stuff or a3 
with, and it's a question 0 et 
wisely you use it. No me € oa 
uses it altogether well, and beet 
have senendared some of my talent: 
I don't know. inl 
. “But I don’t worry about do “ 
think the key thing you most aa 
ou get older is to cease to e 
You do the best you can, ane. 
will look upon it and give you ¢! oa 
a better or a worse mark than ¥ 
oo 


Perhaps he'll find out which math 
en route to his next life. 
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bring to the Foal 

d selling securitles, ( ; 
and saan transactions, on purchasing and sellin 
currency — and your regular account charges will fall too. 


The only account 
offering commission 
rebates 


“Improved Business Account” — 
offering 50% rebates on the 
Commissions you pay as your 
transactions volume grows. 

bank service charges and commissions always 


| with increases in your banking activity. From 
day, they'll actually decline. With an “Improved Business 


and the new "basic am 


" (See also Arthur Miller interview 


E irst International Bank, the more business you 
πρὸ Το ἐνὸν pay in commissions on buying 
on depositing deferred ht onimport Ὁ 
reign 


How does this new system work? 


The bank will take, as your “basic amount”, the amount of the ° 
commissions you paid durin 
increase the volume of your bani 
current three months, and 
amigo elundedto you, TN new 
will be refunded to you. Γ 3 
i missions that you actually paid; 

parrot dear oat for you each quarter will never 
be lower than the highest “basic amount” previously set for you 

In respect of any quarter in the past. 


ing transactions durin: 
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Special benefits for new customers 


'r@ anew customer, opening an “Improved Business 
Arcount™ for the first time, youl recalve a special benefit. The 
Bank will set your “basic amount" for commissions at the 
theorelical (and very low) level of only NiS 75. So, If the 
commissions you incur during the first three months at the Bank 
turn out to total, say, NIS 500, the Bank will refund you 


Upto NIS.10,000 in commission 


he First International Bank, your commission rebates can 
os to NIS 10,009 every Geren D'you know any other bank 
offering refunds Iike this? And such big ones? ΠΠΡΕῚ 
So, ifyou've already go! an “Improved Business Account”, use ἢ 
as much as you can. it's worth your while! And, If you haven’ 100 
one yet, get one today! Why pay commissions unnecessarily! 
For further detalls, please apply to our branches. 


* The Bank reserves the rightto curtall this program, orto 
alter Its conditions, ει ary ae 

* The commission-refund pro: cabla c 
ple commencing with the numbers “409”. 

* Theminimumcommission rebate payable |e NIS 10. 


the last three months. If you 
if you thereby incur commissions that 


"basic amount”, 50% of the surplus 
ie asic amount" thatis set for 


is applicable only to 


DIASPORA suppart for religious 
attains in Israel tas been a line: 
honoured tradition for the Ortho- 
dona well as non-Orthadas, 
through private ax well ay public 
channels of philimthropy. 
Crtholoy Jews are fathtul: sup- 
poner ab tralitenal insti 


meat. hase 
onal 
AT UEU TOTES, 
them dasa! 

Perhaps itis a sense ot yuill, this 
being une way to. angi 
proving spits ef de 
OE yrimlparents, whe were them: 
avlves observant, Perhaps they 
done ie ent af pemune concern that 


shout be provided sith die means 
bo thrive inthe Jewish stte. Perhaps 
they hive ἢ listandted, sentimental 
view of Istacl that por tiys i) as one 
Diy altel. 

Rut it could be that they dent 
have the 
ed mesial, on κα! ον 
be they are not sept 
chough to resist the slick techniques 
of the professional fund-raisers, 
whe have inmany cases replaced the 
“μη. 

In any 
hk 


abe, itect donations by 
individuals to such in. 
tle affairs that 

viriety of motives. It is neat 
very likely, chough. that mast non- 
Orthodex donors fo Orthodox insti- 
tations in Israel are really aware of 
what the public consequences of 
their private philanthropic acts ure. 


A RECENT SURVEY of Ameri: 
cia Jews found that a surprisingly 
large percentage did not knew that 
Reform and Conservative rabbis are 
net allowed fo perforns weddings in 
Isrucl. lis not very bikely that these 
who tank part in this survey ire any 
more knowledgeable about the 
Browing influence of the haredi (ul- 
tra-Orthadox) sector in Israel, apart 
fram ἀν dim awareness thal Auredi 
extremists are occasionally involved 
i Ἢ protests against desecra- 
tion of Shabbat. 

Many Diaspora Jews simply do 
not understind that the growing 
power and militancy of the ultro- 
Orthodox community over the past 
10 yews have made it one of the chicf 
sources of active opposition to reli- 
gious pluralism and tolerance in [s- 
tack. Nor do they know that some 
Broups in this sector have fought 
against modern social values such as 
freedom of cultural expression und 
equulity of the sexes, and liave 
backed up their views with the must 
Primitive sort of superstitions, 

In addition, the ultra-Orthodox 
yeshivot protect a large number of 
their young men from the risks and 
rigours of military service that their 
(ellow-citizens have to endure, De- 
ferments from mititary service are 
given’ to about 16,000 single and 
married yeshiva students, and most 
of them stay In the yeshivu for so 
long that their defetiments in effect 
become exemptions, Sone of the 
yeshivol specializing in ὁπ’ αἰεὶ 
dsituva (newly coligious) have drawn 
thousands of young people away 


from theit families and away from - 


productive roles in society. 

This is apart from the overtly anti- 
domacratic agitation of fnireii ex-' 
tremists, whe have actively sought 
to impose their views on others by 

- free and intimidition, ie 

WHEN DIASPORA. Jews make 
peisonal vontributions ὼς yeshivot” 
here; are they aware thal dhe kinelly 
and somewhat pathetic figure of the 
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all black and white 
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ACTIVE DIASPORA involvement. in Israeli affairs is spreading tnto an 
increasing range of areas, from the Middle East peace process to Knesset 
legislation on Who is a Jew. But few attempts at Diaspora involvement 
have left as much confusion in their wake as the efforts to stop funding for 
“non-Zionist” institutions through the Jewish Agency. 


meshulah no longer mirrors. the 
militant, activist harecim of the 
LO8Ns, who are no lounger content to 
sitin their academies and study? Do 
these dons have any notion of 
what kind of Israel they are helping 
to create through their uncritical 
and sentimental support for this sec- 
lor? 

The public consequences of this 
private philanthropy make it ex- 
tremely important to raise these 

uestions in regard to the public 
channels uf Diaspora philanthropy 
fur Isrucl, where the principle of 
communily responsibility for the use 
of these funds is supposed to apply. 

The sums involved, particularly in 
regard to private donations, indicate 
that these are not trivial issues. 

According to government figures, 
there are now close to 70,000 yeshi- 
va students in Esracl, about halt of 
them aged 18 und above -- close to 
double the number in the late 1970s, 

One reliable estimate places the 
total annual budget of Israeli yeshi- 
vot nt about $120 million. Between 
25 and 40 per cent of their expenses, 
depending on the institution, wre 
cavered by government grants, 
which have increased tremendously 
since the Inte 1970s due to the Li- 
Και αὶ coulition dons with Agudat 
Yisrael and Shus. About 30 per cent 
is raised abroad: the rest is covered 
by local contributions and fees paid 
by students. : 

To get the total picture of Diaspo- 

‘ra support for the hared? sector, we 
should add the millions of additional 
dollars, provided for housing pro- 
Jects, health facilities, welfare funds, 


- atid militant ‘activist groups such as 


Yad Lo'ahim, which among other 
ings fights misslonary éfforts,.and 


 Atra Kadisha, which hns-stirred pp 
protests over the alleged -desecra/. 
tion of ancient Jewish cemeteries. ° 


Fund and other wéll-k 


THE MONEY raised through pri- 
vale chunnels in the Diaspora for 
support of ultra-Orthodox Institu- 
tions in Israel far surpasses the 
unounts allocated through public 
channels, to which most sectors of 
the Jewish community contribute, 
But the public channels have recent- 
ly become more controversial and 
Talse More issues of community re- 
sponsibility vis-a-vis Israel, 

The largest chunk of Diaspora 
communal philanthropy for Israel 
comes from the United Jewish Ap- 
peat in the U.S. Last year, local 
community federations raised about 
$700 million for Jewish causes locul- 
ly and overseas. About half of that, 


Charles Hoffman 
en) 


some $350m.was sent abroad 
(through the UJA. About 
$300m, reached this cuuntry, most of 
it allocated through the Jewish 
Agency and the rorhainder through 
the Israel office of the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC). . 
Anather public channel is the 
Federated Council of Israel Institu- 
tions (FCI), based in New York, 
which serves as a central collection 
ageticy for traditional institutlons in 


Israel. Several community federn-- 


tions, all of which raise money for 
the OJA, also make donations 
through the FCI, - 

FCI operates with the blessing of 
the National Committee on Control 
and. Authorization of Campaigns, 


estublished by the Jewish Agency, . 


TQ GET AN idea of some of the 
problems involved with these public 
channels, let us follow a hypotheti- 
cal dollar donated by ἃ non-Ortho- 
dox American Jew to his local com- 
munity campaign. A small part of 
that dollar eventually gets to Aaredi 
institutions in Israel through three 
different channels: the Jewish 
Agency, the JDC and, in some 
cases, the FCII, 

The Jewish Agency in recent 
years has paid about $7m. annually 
to some 150 ultra-Orthodox institu- 
tions, through several different pro- 
grammes. This is in addition to the 
Agency's support of modern Ortho- 
dox or "Zionist" yeshivot, In June 
1986, the Agency Assembly voted to 
Stop giving funds to anti-Zionist and 
non-Zionist institutions, but efforts 
fo implement this resolution have 
yielded minimal results. 

‘The JDC has allocated $2.7m. an- 
dually in recent years to about 180 
yeshivot, most of which are ultra- 
Orthodox, In 1985, FCII allocated 
about $500,000 to over 100 tradi- 
tional institutions in Israel, most of 
which are in the haredi camp. 

‘Thus our hypothetical contributor 
to the community campaign has do- 
nated money, “probably without 
knowing it, to hundreds of haredi 
institutions in Israel, through three 
different channels, each allocatin: 
an Money according to different cri- 

tia. ° : ᾿ 

‘There is also a good chance that 
this-donor has contributed, either 


which tries to limit communal fand-. “hast 


raising for Isracti causes (ὁ those on: 


an approved list. Besides:the FCI 


nown badigs 
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thisilist. of 19 phivileged institutions:;- re 
‘Inctudes,.Jarael's | universities and 
hiajor hospitals, the Jewish Nationa 


THE EFFORTS in the Jewish 
Agency to cut off funding for nop. 
Zionist und anti-Zionist institutions 
were ἀπ ΓΚ δι! by confusion from the 
start. 

Most of the Diaspora fund-raisers 
who launched these efforts in June 
1986 were upset that these institu. 
tions had been funded for many 
yeurs without their knowledge. But 
they did not have a clear idea of 
what they were like and which ones 
should he cut off und why. 

They sought te base their criteria 
for funding on whether an institu- 
tion supported “Zionist” education- 
al values, which could be expressed 
in the subjects taught in the curricu- 
lum, the use of Hebrew, the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day, the dis- 
play of the Israeli flag or the 
encouragement of army service. 

A Zionist institution would thus 
be fairly easy tu identify. It would be 
eusy to spol an anti-Zionist institu- 
tion toe, as one which opposes the 
existence of the State of [ssael. But 
the Jatter was probubly not taking 
money from the Agency in the firs 
place. 

The problems ind ambiguities 
arose with) the “non-Zionist" or 
“bkick™ yeshivot, which formed the 
bulk of the institutions up for re- 
view. 

The spukesmen for these institu- 
tions argued that they are Zionist in 
their own way, since they have at- 
tracted many immigrants in recent 
years and educate their students to 
be committed to living in Eretz 
Yisrael. 

Their students are law-abiding. 
they argued, and shouldn't be penal 
ized because of a few stunc-throw- 
ing extremists. And if the govern- 
ment allows them to defer their 
army service, why should this be 
cause for cutting off ay ae 

Even if one accepts these argu- 
ments, the label non-Zionist might 
still be justified on_ philosophical 
grounds. The non-Zionists reject 
the Religious Zionist belief that the 
creation of the State of Israel is an 
act of divine providence, and that 
the state itself should be invested 
with religious meaning. !n this 
sense, the “black” yeshivot are non- 
Zionist. 

In any case, no systematic attempt 
was made when the resolution was 
adopted in 1986 to decide if the 
terms Zionist, non-Zionist and anti- 
Zionist were the most appropriate 
benchmarks for determining who 
should be funded and who should 
not. 


THE RESOLUTION was imple: 
mented in a clumsy way that secme! 

to be aimed at provoking wide- 
spread opposition on the Israeli po- 
litical scene, so that a year later, not 
one institution had been cut off. - 


Alternative criteria were eventu- 
ally discussed at the 1987 Agency 
Assembly, and this discussion 
centred on whether non-Zionist ye" 
shivot adhered to the principles 
klal Yisrael (Jewish unity) and aka- 
vat Yisrael (love for one’s fellow 
Jews). 

There are sharp differences of 
opinion in Israel as to whether aah 
yeshivot and the communities tha 
support them are indeed guided in 
practice by these to which everyone 


.is happy to give lip-service. For ¢X" 


ample, what evidence of either klal 


Yisrael or ahavat Yisrael is there in 


the hate campaigns waged by ¢ 

ultra-Orthodox against the Reform 
and Conservative movements 
Could it be that they accept these 
ut only when it suits them 


; Despite the different perspectives 


“dn this-issue,which oe are 


ware of, the Diaspora ind-raisee 
swallowed the solemn assurances by 


“ἐν δ “Agency leader’ Yitzhak 
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Mayer, of the National Religious 
Party, that the ultra-Orthodox ye- 
shivat are devoted adherents of the 
principles of αἰαὶ Yisrael and ahavat 
Yisrael. 

There was no further debate on 
this critical point, since there was no 
provision for speakers from outside 
the Agency who might challenge 
Mayer's questionable view of the 
haredim. 

None of the Isracli social scien- 
tists who have studied the Aaredi 
communily Was invited to appear, 
nor were IDF officers who could 
explain why the IDF banned visits of 
army units to ultra-Orthodox yeshi- 
vot. Indeed, none of those from 
Mayer's own party who feel that the 
ultra-Orthodox pose a threat to Re- 
ligious Zionist education was asked 
to speak cither. 

The one-sided discussions result- 
ed in a modification of the original 
resolution which removed the spe- 
cific criteria for defining a Zionist 
institution. 


AFTER several more months of 
thrashing about for a solution, the 
Agency board of governors recently 
approved several measures that 
seem to muke a start toward imple- 
menting the resolution. 

The board approved a series of 
steps taken by the Youth Aliya De- 
partment that it had sought to intro- 
duce anyway, and that incidentally 
served the purpose of dropping a 
few non-Zionist institutions from its 


funding roster. Some of the key 
meitsures here were the denial of 
Youth Aliya subsidies to boarding 
schools which refuse ta accept Ethi- 
upian pupils and (o (hose institu- 
tions which do net permit the de- 
partment to supervise their 
educational programme, 

Anather administrative, as op- 
posed to substantive, solution to the 
problem wis the bourd’s decision to 
shift the entire burden of funding 
the Student Authority onto the gov- 
ernment’s shoulders. Until now, the 
Agency his funded half of the auth- 
grity’s work, which includes provid- 
ing scholarships for students from 
abroud who study in yeshivot. 

The Agency has yet to meet the 
challenge of defining substantive 
educational criteria for determining 
which religious institutions and pro- 
grammes should be considered “Zi- 


onist,”” and thus worthy of its sup- 


port. 

But whatever criteria are eventu- 
ully clevised, the Agency can find ἃ 
wiy to sneuk around them by allow- 
ing donors to earmark gifts for spu- 
cific institutions, even if they are 
non-Zionist. This was done recently 
to allow a donor from Cleveland to 
make contributions to several non- 
Zionist institutions through the 
Agency. 

Allocations to non-Zionist institu- 
tions can also be made through the 
World Zionist Organization, which 
is not subject to the Agency's poli- 
cies on this question. 


cee of information 
that never suificed in the Agency 
debates on funding Zionist institu: 
tions was thal the JDC had begun to 
implement new funding criteria that 
favour modern Orthodox yeshivot. 
This is all the more puzzling since 
the Agency and the JDC are both 
funded by UJA dollars, and are 
henee part of the same organization- 
al family. 

Since its inception in 1914, the 
JDC has been committed tw sup- 
porting the traditional Jewish value 
of learning fur its own suke by fund- 
ing yeshivot in Israel and elsewhere. 
In Israel it has alsu given heavy sup- 
pprt to new types of yeshivot that 
combine secular studies with traui- 
tion: learning, such as the yeshiva 
academic high schools, yeshiva vu- 
cational high schools and fesder ye- 
shivot, which combine study with 
military service. 


In its review of the matter, the 
JDC did not get bogeed dawn trying 
to define Who is εἰ Zionist, nor did it 
try to eliminate funding for entire 
groupings of yeshivot. Rather, it de- 
cided that yeshivet that encourage 
their students to do army service or 
to perform some other concrete ser- 
vice for Israeli society should get 
higher subsidies than those who 
study in traditional yeshivot. 


This distinguishes between yeshi- 
vot on the basis of what their stu- 
dents actually do, not what ideologi- 
cal label or type of clothing they 


wear. Yeshiva social service pro- 
jects Hat qualify for special IDC 
support include programmes for re- 
habilifating convicts and) what is 
called “educational outreach.” 

Dozens of educational outreach 
projects have been funded by the 
JDC over the years. They usually 
consist af study groups led by ἢ rab- 
bi or yeshiva’ student. Those in 
charge of the JDC veshiva pro- 
granime have an implicit faith in the 
socially beneficial effects of these 
outreach projects, which are por- 
Iruyed as huilding bridges between 
religious and non-religious groups 
and as bringing a sorely-needed spir- 
itual uplift to Jews in outlying areas. 

This may be true in some cases, 
but it may also be true that what 
starts aut as spiritual uplift: may 
eventually become a means of 
spreading intolerance and obscuran- 
tism, Informal study groups can 
quickly become forums for preach- 
ing ugainst army service or mixed 
sehooling for boys and girks. There 
are few if any means to prevent this 
from happening, since the JDC has 
no influence over what is taught in 
these outreach programmes. 


ONE OF the most intriguing types 
of “Diaspora™ support for the ultra- 
Orthodox in [srael comes in the 
form of grants provided under the 
“schools and hospitals” category of 
U.S. foreign aid. Over $84 million in 
U.S. aid has been provided for 
schools, universities and hospitals in 


Israel since 1049, Grant requests are 
subinitted by an American sponsor- 
ing body, such us Hadassah or the 
American Cammittee for the Weiz- 
mann Institute. 

» Several ultra-Orthodox institu- 
tions in [sracl huve reportedly re- 
ceived large grants through this 
channel due to the influence of 
Ze'ev Wolfsun, an ultra-Orihodox 
businessman and philanthropist 
with considerable clout in Washing- 
ton. Among the institutions to hene- 
fit from this channel are the Ohr 
Somayach yeshiva, which received 
$im. in 1985, and the Boy’s Town 
vocational school in Jerusalem, 
which received close to $1.3 dur- 
ing the past few years. 


WOLFSON'S Washington connec- 
tions are considered so valuable to 
Israel that the government has re- 
warded him by allocating some 
$4m. a year fo ultra-Orthodox edu- 
cation in the Diaspora. This money 
is channelled through non-profit 
wsociution under the aegis of the 
WZO. 

American Jewish communitics 
that have awakened one morning to 
find unwanted “black” yeshivot in 
their midst huve protested to the 
Isrueli government, but to no avail. 

How Wolfson managed to reverse 
the traditional direction of philan- 
thropy, so that public funds from 
[srae? support ultra-Orthodox edu- 
cation in the Diaspora, is another 
story. oO 


the last two years. 
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My friends wanted me to help myself to even 
more caloria-loaded food. But I took it to mean: 
“The only one who can help you overcome your 
weight problem is yourself |" 

| had been averweight for many years. And | 
had tried everything. Oh sure, some cures 
helped me lose 20-30 pounds right off the bat. 
But as soon as | stopped, ! went righ! back to 
my old habits and gained back every pound. 
Nothing could change my underlying problems 
— nor my self-destructive behavior. 


integrative Treatment: 
The Best Way to Lose Weight 


| remember reading about “integrative 
lreatment” as the best way to lose weight, and 
keep it off. It attacks both the psychological and 
the physical problems of overweight. Then | . 
heard about the new Vilall Center — an ΐ 
intensive retreat program for weight loss in 8 
kibbutz guest house — the only intensive 
“integrative treatment” for overweight people 
being offered In Israel. And it was an extension 
of the Vitali Institute in Jerusalem, which has 
helped hundreds of people like myself during 


- With the words “Help Yourself!" still In my 
ears, | enrolled tn the Vitali Center program. 
And that changed my fife! 


When my friends 
said, “Help Yourself!” 
I enrolled in the 

Vitali Program for Weight Reduction. 


felt hungry, and | learned to eat the right foods. 
We did special reducing and fitness exercises 

for two hours every day. What an encouraging 

feeling to have my body performing at Its peak 


Psychological Motivation 
From the first minute, ! felt comfortable. | was 
with a group of people like myself. They helped 
Vitali Institute 23 Ram 
Phone (02) 690281, 5 


Phone 


ban Street 92422 


. ave a ssa 2. sey ἰδ αν 
unday Thursday, 10 a.m. ~ 2 p.m. ot leave a message 24 hours a day. 
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me through the entire program, especiatly at the 
group dynamics sessions, where we shared our 
problems and encouraged each other to make 
permanent changes in our behavior. 
This feeling was strengthened even further by 
the Individualized attention | received from my 
Vitali counselors. They really cared about me. 
They helped me understand and cope with the 
tenslons and pressures that lead to overeating. 
The lectures by Vitall experts Increased my 
knowledge of proper nutrition (what and how to 
eat) and of how | could change my behavior 
patterns. 


Physical Transformations 


Q 


Name .--------ο----------ς-Θ----ς-ςς-- 


Address .- - --- -- “----.-.--ρῬ---ς-ς- 


Vitali Institute 
23 Ramban Street 
92422 Jerusalem 
YES, | want to know more about the 
“integrative treatment" program for 
overwelght at the Vitali Center. Contact 
me as soon as possible. 


level. 


8 positive state of mind. 


The physical progrem included a diet of three 
nutritlous, delicious, kosher meals 8 day. | never 


Jerusalem 


Whirlpool baths, physiotherapy and massages 
eased away the tensions and helped keep me In 


I had always been sceptical of acupuncture, 
but not any more. In the hands of the Vitali 
medical experts, these sessions were an Intrinsic 
part of the program. | can't begin to describa the 
feelings of well-belng, calmness and 
strengthened will-power which resulted from 
acupuncture. (All needles, by the way, are used 
only once and then disposed of.) 


Armed with Knowledge and Techniques 


The entire program took place in the guest 
house of Kibbutz Ma'ale Hahamisha — the 
perfect setting for our morning nature walk. 

I left the Vitall program slimmer and feeling | 
better about myself than | ever have. But this 
Isn't evan the most important part. 

Τ returned home armed with the knowledge 
and techniques | need to continue fosing weight 
and to keep it off. And afler the program, | 
attended three free weekly follow-up sessions at 
the Vitall Institute In Jerusalem. 

if you've decided to do something about your 
welght, | strongly urge you to get In touch with 
the Vitall Institute. Send in the coupon or call 
today. It's the first step in doing what | learned 
from my friends: “Help Yourself!” 
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TITE ISRAEL Museum opens its 
new Judaica wing on Manday with 
the first public display of a newly- 
acquired collection which contains 
some af the finest ritual Jewish ob- 
jects ever made. This splendid ovca- 
sion has been made possible by two 
extraordiniury nen whose interest in 
the Jewish past has been heightened 
by their escapes from the Nizis: col- 
lector-deitler Joseph Stieglitz of Tel 
Aviv and Judaica buff and donor 
Ludwig Jesselson of New York, 
why, together with his wife Erica, 
has dene so much to further appreci- 
ation in this field. 

‘The Sticgtitz collection is legend- 
ary: it contains nothing but items of 
the highest quality, some of them 
first castings dating back to the Re- 
naissance, others dating from the 
12th century. Thanks to the gener- 
osity of other donors, the Isracl Mu- 
scum has long been the repository of 
many fine collections of Judaica: the 
Feuchtwanger, Friedenberg, Ticho, 
Burstein, Schulman, Alix de Roth- 
schild and Jacob Michael collec- 
tions, among others. Bul.as museum 
director Martin Weyl has it, the 
Stieglitz collection is the jewel in 
this magnificent crown. 

For the last 40 ycars this fabulous 
(rove of 280 pieces, superb in 
quality, rare in their antiquity, and 
covering every aspect of Jewish ritu- 
al use, has resided in the modest 
sitting-room of the Stieglitz home at 
16 George Eliot St. in Tel Aviv, Ina 
moving ‘memoir in the sumptuous, 
detaited and scholarly catalogue to 
the collection, published this week- 
by the muscum, grandson Ron Mai- 
berg describes how the items were 
used by all members of the family on 
the Sabbath and during the festivals, 

The high-walled room, previously 
filled to the ceiling with items and 
showcases, has now been emptied, 
It was acquired for the museum by 
Jessclson, but Stieglitz, who helped 
rescue what was originally his fa- 
ther’s collection from the Nazis and 
who added to it over his yoars as a 
dealer here, Ict it go at ἃ sum far 
below that he could have obtained 
at Sotheby's, Living in that empty 
Tel Aviv room must now take some 
doing, but the Stieglitz family surely 
takes great pride in knowing that the 
collection will be preserved in its 
entirety whoro mallions οἵ visitors 
will be able to enjoy it. 

‘The collection comprises Tora 
crowns fit for any king, shields and 
finials, ark curthins, marriage con- 
tracts nnd rings, apice boxes and kid- 
dush -cups, Aavdala accessolies, 
Passover plates and rare haggadot. 
Some of these articles aro unique 
and others pre-date tho medieval 
items found in the best colleotions 
elsewhere, As such. they aro. proba- 
bly pricetoss, . ee 


|, THE SURVIVAL of these tren. 
" surés over the centuries and, more 
. Fevontly, during their ae from the 

. -Nazis;"scoms. nothing Jess than a. 
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_ Spice boxes from Germany, silver, ἃ 7}, T8ths c. 
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- Hantikka lanip, sitver, by Valentin Schuler (1650-2726) surmo 
ehead of Holofernes. = . 6. 


Ritual 
glory. 


miracle, Ironically, the survival of 
the Stieglitz family treasures, at a 
time when Jewish-gentile relations 
were at an all time low, was entirely 
due to the honesty and humanity of 
a number of gentiles. 

In pre-war Cracow the Stieglitz 
family had been dealers in fine fur- 
niture und objets d'art with excel- 
lent connections with the Polish aris- 
tocracy; Stieglitz had been chief 
Supplicr to the royal palace in 
Cracow, 

When the family fled ever enst- 
ward in 1939, old Abraham Stieglitz 


Two Jerusalem μὰ now reflect 
the duality of cujdye with extraor- 
dinary exhibitionsdumic and Jew- 


ish art drawn from{er the world, of 
a Standard compe to anything 
ever exhibited afwe, Art Editor 


Meir Ronnen repo 


split the collection, leaving half of it 
with a functionary at the royal pal- 
ace and taking the half most dear to 
him in a suitcase, which, when he 
was about to be sent to Siberia, he 
left with a gentile in Lvov, who 
passed it on to Joseph Stieglitz. Jo- 
seph himself was also forced to 
abandon the suitcase, which he bur- 
ied in the garden of a Professor 
Kulezycki. After the war, the pro- 
fessor unearthed the suitcase and 
sent it to Cracow, where Abraham 
awaited it, The- Keeper of the 
Wawel Palace had, in the meantime, 


by Judith with th 


he 
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Doto, 


united 


ieumed to him the other half of the 
tollection, Neither Pole would ac- 
cept a reward, 

Asthe rest of his family had in the 
meantime managed to reach Pales- 
tine, Abraham transferred the col- 
lection to Sweden, from where it 
was sent to the late Mordecni Nar- 
kiss, then director of the Bezalel 
Museum, who returned it to Stieg- 
liz in Tel Aviv, receiving a silver- 
owvered Bible for his pains; this vol- 
ume is now in the Isracl Museum. 

Joseph Stieglitz opened his litte 
shop-cum-museum in Tel Aviv in 
1947 and continued to travel in or- 
der to add to the family collection, 
nothing of which was cver sold. Vis- 
iting a prospective client in New 
York in the Fifties, he found in his 
tiny apartment the doors of an ark 
*hich he recognized as belonging to 
lis old synagogue in Cracow. How 
they got there, Stieglitz was afraid to 
ask. He brought the doors to Jerusa- 
km, where they can now be seen in 
he Wolfson Museum at Hechal 
Shlomo. 

“[ feel like a Jewish hunter, or 
me who redeems captives," says 
Stiglitz. Many of his Acquisitions 
ave found a home in {sracli muse- 
ins, like the famous wedding scene 
byJewish painter Mauryey Gottlich 
a the Israel Muscum, one of his 
particular favourites. Another kirge 
Gottlieb, “Jesus Before Hix 
ἐπάρας," is also going to the muse- 
tas part of the Stieglitz cotlection. 


LUDWIG JESSELSON is also αὶ 
Swiour of Jewish art, the man be- 
hind the scenes of miany major res- 
δ operations of rare Jewish manu- 
ΚΠΡΙδ, too modest to disclose his 
tole, Born in Germany, he fled to 
Holland in 1933 and then went to 
te U.S., where he made his fortune 
ἡ πήηϊηρ and metals, He married 
ica Pappenheim in 1949 and one 
of their three sons has settled with 
family in this country, The Jes- 

8 are avid collectors of He- 

‘ew books and tireless promoters 
todern Judaica design. They are 
the backers of Jerusalem's 

Zedek Hospital. 

On Monday afternoon the Jessel- 
itis will be made fellows of the 
ΜΙ Museum. At the ceremony, 
Ssselson Award for Contempo- 


ie Ἰαβαῖσα will be made to Mena- 


Berman, one of Israel's most 


Wed designers and makers of Ju- 
ttica, who has headed the gold and 


Silvers 
᾿ Peremithing department of the 


waicl Academy, where he was 
pel ttained by (wo other fam- 
names in the field, professsors 
, Wolpert and David Gum- 


ἰδ new Max Mazine Wing ἢ 

] 8 : 6 Wing for 

Week Which opens this coming 
as been made possible by the 

n Foundation. We hope to re- 

tain how it looks, together with 

Slegti of some of the items in the 


itz Collection, i iday's- 
Migeing:” ion, ᾿ next Friday 5 
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Gold double eagle pendant, 
Egypt'Syria, 11th ¢. 


Silver armlet from Saudia or 
Oman, 20th ¢. 


Gold earring depicting a lion, 
Tran, 12th c. 


Silver amulet case (K'tab) 
Yemen, 19th c. ΜΝ 


‘Gold earrings, Kurdistan, 19hc, Gold earings, Iran, 7th-8th c., depicting dancer with earings holding birds. 


ONE OF the most comprehensive -- 
and breathtaking -- displays of Is- 
lamic jewelry cver seen is now on 
view al the L.A.Mayer Museum of 
Islamic Art in Jerusalem. Π ranges 
from the seventh to the 19th century 
and from Morocco to [ndia. It is nat 
only the most important show ever 
held at this venue, but could also 
become a mujor part of its raison 
d'etre. One would like to sce the 
bulk of the show (some 60 per cent 
of it is from the Islamic Museum's 
own holdings), plus some extended 
loans, form the main permanent ex- 
hibit at the museum. 

Sadly, the show is not slated to 
remain on view beyond January 20, 
after which it will travel to museums 
at Frankfurt and Pforzheim in Ger- 
many. The thought of it being bro- 
ken up is virtually unbearable. 

Ironically enough, some of the 


most dramatic sections of this splen- ἡ 


didly displayed exhibition are 
housed in showcases that usually‘of- 
fer what is left of this museum's 
eclectic collection of ancient clocks, 
which is considered by the manage- 
ment to be one of its main drawing- 
cards, But it seems to me that it is 
the jewelry show that would be an 
ongoing attraction and didactic ne- 
cessity, The show has already drawn 
dozens of classes from Israeli Arab 
schools to the museum. 


NO COMPLETE record of the de- 
velopment of Islamic jewelry exists, 
but all that is known is contained in 
this show and its comprehensive 
two-part catalogue, written by cura- 
tor Rachel Hasson, She is a mine of 
information on the religious, magi- 
cal, social and economic aspects of 
the exhibits, as well as their icono- 
graphic and design traditions. 
There are gaps in the show -- 
blanks between the eighth and 11th 
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Spheroid gold earings with granulated loops, Iran, 


Thth-13th c. 


centuries, and the 16th and 18th -- 
bul these are not filled anywhere 
else either. 

Exact origins tou are not always 
clear, as jewelry was always essen- 
tially mobile and indeed valued for 
this quality. Little has come from 
archeological sites. Much has been 
found in lost or forgotten hoards 
(the equivalent of today's under- 
the-floor-tile dollars}, Pieces were 
sometimes broken up, melted down 
and then reworked. But all the ex- 
hibits in this show have been thor- 
oughly identified, 

Some of the best sources for de- 
termining the exact use and origin of 
the earlier exhibits have been the 
visual arts, enlargements from 
which are also on view. The early 
goldsmiths drew on the techniques 
and models of earlier cultures, nota- 
bly the Greco-Roman-Byzantine 
and the Persian-Sassanian. Even 
Coptic and Oriental sources are 
present, 

As has heen mentioned many 
times before in these columns, much 
Islamic jewelry was made by Jewish 
crafisnien, In some countries, like 
Yemen, the craft was almost entire- 
ly in the hands of Jewish villagers. 
That the art was often left to Jews 
was due to the fact that Moslems 
were traditionally loath to he associ- 
ated with the handling of gold and 
precious stones, which the Koran 
perhaps rightly held to be corrupt- 
ing. Jewelry was one of the rewards 
of Moslem paradise, not to be in- 
dulged here on earth. It was also 
said to be a corrupter of men when 
wom by women (anklets were held 
to be particularly provocative) and 
was likewise better reserved for the 
houris of paradise. 

But jewelry also became imbued 
with magical properties, hence the 
plethora of amulets and certain 


tings. The latter also became neces- 
sary as signets, although Moslem 
rulers and princes tended to observe 
the tradition that men should not 
wear gold and, in general, as Jitthe 
jewelry as possible. In some coun- 
tries, jewelry was a controlled com- § 
modity, supervised by # special of- ἢ 
fice, with the really expensive pieces ἢ 
being subject to a tax, Not surpris- 
ingly, jewelry also became a symbol 
of rank and social status, not ta 
mention an insurance against hard 
times. In countries like Ottomiun 
Turkey and India, jewelry and jew- 
elled accoutrements became posi- 
tively opulent. symbols of 
magnilicence. 


THIS WONDERFUL show opens 
with a loaned display of goldsmith- 
ing tools, complete with weights and 
moulds, but the main display divides 
into two broad sections. The first 
comprises items from the seventh to 
the 12th century, mainly smalt 
works in gold or silver, chiefly from 
Tran, Egypt and Syria, The second 
section displays oustanding pieces 
from the Maghreb, Yemen, Arabia, 
India, Persia, Afghanistan, Kurdis- ἢ 
tan, Turkey and the provinces of ἢ 
Central Asia -- Bukhara, Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Khiva, the Ferghu- 
na Valley and Turkmenia -- all dis- 
played by countries of origin. Also 
on view are daggers, belts, horse 
bridles and trappings, kohl contain- 
ers and other cosmetic holders. 
‘The design and execution are often 
breathtaking, Particularly cyecatch- 
ing is the granulated filigree of Fati- 
mid gold; and the triangular units 
employed in the construction of gold 
spheres in Indian jewelry, centuries 
before Buckminster Fuller made his 
first geodesic dome. But every sin- 
gle item cepays study. Don’t miss 
this exhibition. a 


Ἢ Guthrie, courtesy Islamic Museum.) 
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WHOENVETO TT) was he sand. 
“Mocorapologite. never explain.” tt 
certainly wasnt Crersharm 
Μὰ ἔσαν editor of Hvaretz, dsta- 
cP mest prestignars chaly. Years at 
teh the paper prepared me fur 
sumeone man obviously tough, 
even atcogant, bat Sehocker st ΤᾺ 
coties ower an rehied. τα] νέοις 
troadminded and, above all, 
dumatie. 


vid Ben-Gurion, Schocken volun- 
teers the sessment tht he was 
wrony, uid [stacl's first prin min- 


ister tight, on two vilal projects: 
Inass iminigtation ansh the national 
water carrier. 

“We saw the dangers in the enar- 
mas sede ah ame|ngcation un the 
list years of the ἀπ, he recalls, 
“and we quesdoned the advisability 
of ΠΗ ΜΠ in sa niiny Μὰ fast. Se did 


tion that the imuinier ation could 
he ois trapedy fer Israel; but be 
Prouplit them in anyway -- and af 
course he wis right, 

Hevareta also enticiaed the nae 
tional water carrier, constructed itt 
the 1950s. which called fur the 
pumping of millions of cubie metres 
of water from Lake Kinteret to thie 
south, ay “fur too grandiose," but 
hete foo it was wrong. "TE can't imag- 
ine Israel without the carrier,” ad- 
mits Schocken, “but 1 stand by 
many of our other criticisms of the 
lime.” 

In general, he looks back at his 
long career in journalism in Israch 
with satisfaction. He'erctz has a 
snaller percentuge of Israel's read- 
ership than in its best years; but it is 
still the most respected paper in the 
country. [tis constantly gaming new 
readers, which means that itis more 
or less holding its circulation steady. 
Us local papers, Mu'ir (Tel Aviv) 
and Kol Ha’fr (Jerusalem) are enor- 
mously popular; Madashos, its mass- 
market ‘afternoon’ paper, has 
made a promising, start. : 

“f have no reason to be disap- 
pointed,” he says. 


SCHOCKEN GREW up in a Zi- 
onist home in Germany. His father, 
Zalman Schocken, was a wealthy 
businessman and senior functionary 
of the German Zionist movement. 
Gershom joined a socialist Ziunist 
youth movement, which had many 
members from Eastern Europe, 
with the cesult thet, when he came 
here in 1933, he found it easier to 
adapt than did muny of his fellow 
immigrants from Germauy. 

“Although I'm a yekke, 1 always 
had lots of Gulician friends,” he re- 
marks, “I am sure it helped me te 
become absorbed here.” 

Schocken arrived a year before 
the rest of his family. He had only 
completed his first year of university 
studies in economics; “but Twas nat 
prepared to remain in the country 
under Hitler's rule.” 

He spent his first year working for 
Bank Leumi, as secretary of its new- 

‘ly-opened industrial development 
branch. His father, who arrived in 
1934; became a senior official of the 
Jewish National Fund and was up- 
poiitled! treasurer and administrator 
of the Hobrow University, 

Increasing nunibors of Jews were 
coming from Germany and it was π 
time of greiit expansion for the uni- 
versity staff'and student body, Gar- 
shony becanio his father's secretary; 
but the following ycar saw him re- 
suming his studies in England, at the 
London Schisol of Economics. 

Schockéhi: senior had meanwhile 
bought Hg“areiz, a papor started in 

~ 1919 by a group of middle-class im- 
- migrants who wanted on organ to 
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The Post’s Daniel Gavron talks to the grand 
old man of Israeli journalism. 


tepresent their interests in the la- 
bour-dominated Jewish community 
of Palestine. The paper svon ran 
into financial difficulties and, fora 
time, ran as a cooperative, before 
being bailed aut by a group of Gen- 
eral Zionists in Paris. 

When Gershom retumed from 
London, he staried ta work at the 
paper, on the administrative side, 
He then left for the U.S., where he 
spent the year before Work! War IT, 
visiling newspapers and attending 
classes at New York's Columbia 
School of Journalism. 

By the time he returned, his fa- 
ther was fed up with Ha'aretz, which 
had been erg money, and was 
Paula to sell it. Gershom per- 
suaded him to ict him try to make ἃ 
go of it, Starting on the adminisira- 
tive side, he became incrensingly 
concerned with editorial matters as 
the years passed. For many years he 
was both publisher and editor, until 
his son Amos took over the adminis- 
trative side. 


TODAY, Schocken is still an active 
cclitar, although he says he is very 
much aware of his age and is “less 
involved than I was 15 years ago.” 

The newspoper’s deputy editor, 
Matti Golan, says that Schocken 
“takes an interest in everything, in- 
eluding the smallest details.” Golan, 
born in Tel Aviv, admits that he was 
apprehensive about working as sce- 
ond-in-command to the veteran ecli-’ 
tor, but insists that Schocken is the 
cusiest boss he has ever worked 
with -* 

“He is a perfectionist," concedes 
Golan, “a real stickler for detail. 
Nothing. annoys him.s0 much as 
whon there is a misprint, or when 
there is no paragraph whore there 
should be. You can‘have the great- 


est news scoop and he won't react to 
it; but he will point out that ‘there 
should have been a paragraph in the 
middle of that article on page 
four." 

Οἱ the other hand, he is very 
broad-minded, Every week, Ha'ar- 
ΟἿΣ has editorials on world affairs 
totally unconnected with Israel. 

“That is his influence,” says Go- 
lun. “He keeps us from being pro- 
vincial. He is an old-style intellectu- 
at. Of course, we come from 
different backgrounds, so we are not 
friends in the social sense; but 1 have 
learnt an enormous amount from 
working with him.” 

When Hadashot was started, Go- 
lan joined the protest demonstra- 
tions ngainst its being a non-union 

uiper, even carrying 8 placard. 
idn’t this damage the relationship? 

“You have to understand that he 
is a genuine liberal,” responds Go: 
Jan. “With him it isn’t just lip-ser- 
vice. He’s prepared to pay for his 
liberalism.” Ἷ 

Tn the 1965 οἱ εοίίοιν campaign, the 
late Pinhas Sapir, infuriated by the 
paper's criticisms of the Labour 
Alignment, withdrew all the party's 
election advertisements, a consider- 
able financial loss. A similar thin 
happened more recently with Bank 
Leumi. ΝΣ ck 

“At the start of the Lebanon 
war,” says Golan, “hundreds of 
readers cancelled their subscriptions 
because of our opposition to the 
war, It did not have any effect on 
editorial policy." : 

Yehuda Litani, The Jerusaleri 
Post's Middle East editor, recalls 


“how, as ἃ young reporter for -Ha'ar- 

elz, ‘he. wrol¢ nbotit the “restora- ἡ 

tion”: of. a synagogue in ‘Hebron. 
-him ἴα, and - 


Schoeken invite 


_Bfeater than.ever. 


yuuzed lim politely a to the state 
of the building before its “restora- 
tien.” Litini admitted that there 
had unly heen two rows of stones. 

Possibly “rebuilding” would be a 
better world, suggested the editor. If 
he were writing the article, that was 
whal he would prefer. That was the 
Schocken way, says Lituni. “He had 
respect even for young reporicrs, 
and as a result we all respected 
him." 


SOMEONE ONCE quipped that, 
“Ha'aretz has always been a paper 
of the opposition -- except during 
the British Mandate.” 

Schocken rejects the implications 
of the remark, but without heat. 
Ha'aretz joined all the demonstra- 
tiens against the mandatory authori- 
ties, he notes. There was πὸ special 
relationship. 

However, the paper espoused the 
views of Chaim Weizmann, believ- 
ing that Zionism vould only be 
achieved with the assistunce of a 
great power. “We made our pusi- 
tion clear on that,” says Schocken. 
“Pussibly one uf the Israeli politi- 
cians who later resented our critical 
approach was prompted to make the 
remark you quoted.” 

He blames the Jewish people, at 


least partly, for the change in the 


British attitude from supporting Zi- 
onism to hostile neutrality. 
“We should have brought in a 


τὶ million Jews in the 1920s,” he says, 
Ria 5 recalling that British Prime Minister 
& David Lloyd-George told Weiz- 
= mann: “Now's your chance: do it 
Q quickly, before the situation be- 
§ comes as frozen as the Baltic Sea in 


3 


winter.” - 
The British are pragmatists, 
Schocken explains, When they saw 
that not so many Jews were coming, 
and that the local Arabs were be- 
coming stirred up by such immigra- 
tion as there was, they changed their 
policy. In his opinion, 1948 and 1967 
were other “lost opportunities.” 


RETURNING TO the subject of 
Ben-Gurion, 1 ask him about the 
Ha'aretz switch of the mid-1960s, 
when il started to support B-G and 
his Rafi group. 

“There was a change,” allows 
Schocken. “We felt that the time 
had come for a new leadership, that 
some of the young men around Ben- 
Gurion -- Moshe Dayan, Shimon 
Peres, Teddy Kollek -- were less 
hidebonnd by old ideologies, more 
attuned to the problems of the mod- 
ern world,” 

In the light of later developments, 
was he still happy about the role of 
his paper in 1967, on the eve of the 
Six Day War, when Moshe Dayan 
was catapulted into the government, 
replacing Levi Eshkol as minister of 
defence? 

“There had to be a change, I 
think,” replies Schocken carefully. 
“The Rafi people did turn out to be 
a disappointment to a certain ex- 
tent, particularly Dayan, Wasn't it 
The Jerusalem Post that described 
him asa ‘flawed genius?" He was not 
made of the stuff of genuine nation- 
al leadership; but a new generation 
had to take over from the 
pr , 

fa’aretz has always supported a 
dovish foreign poli topes with. 
liberal economics, whereas today Is- . 
rael ἰ5 hawkish, and the government 
is more involved in the economy 
than ever before. Hasn't Israel gone 


- in precisely the opposite direction 


from that espoused by the τ 
ἐβοραταῖη Ἰοτείβα volley, 
Schocken admits, it is true that 


. Prime Minister Shamir is very hawk- 


ish; but. Foreign Minister Peres is 
closer to the ‘Ha'aretz position. ‘On 
the'economy, -tie is does not agre 

that government: involvement is 


: tyformany Israelis." ; 
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In the early days of the state, 
there was fur more government in- 
terference in economic affairs, he 
contends. “The old Mapainik 
founders thought everything should 
be controlled from above. Many of 
then wanted Isracl to be one big 
Libbutz!" 

The restrictions that were im- 
posed in the [950s led to the black 
market, he believes. On the other 
hand, Pinhas Sapir, a Labour fi- 
nance minister, brought in a lot of 
private enterprise. 

“We never took the line that the 
government has no role to play,” he 
insists. “It must intervene to create 
the right conditions for develop- 
ment snd to prevent mass unem- 
ployment, for example.” 


HOW DOES the editor of the 
staid Ha‘uretz feel about the paper's 
cheeky young brother Hadashor? 

“It's not my style,’* admits 
Schocken freely. “It was the brain- 
child of my son Ants; but 1 fully 
support him.” 

They felt the need to broaden 
their base, he explains, to appeal to 
a readership that Ha'aretz doesn’t 
tuuch, The new Israel, the immi- 
grants of the 1950s and their chil- 
dren, have for the most part become 
readers of the “afternoon™ pupers. 
This is the market that Hadaskot 
aims to capture, following the suc- 
cess of Kol Ha’ir and Ha’ir, which 
are also from the Schocken stable. 

“One does not have to be nega- 
tive about a paper that appeals to a 
wider audience,” insists Schocken. 
“Not everyone is an intellectual -- 
although I think Hadashot does ap- 
peal to lots of young intellectuals. 
We can’t stand still and rest on our 
laurels.” 

He is not personally involved in 
the new paper, but notes that, like 
Ho’aretz, it espouses a dovish line. 
He secs no reason why the same 
house should not continue to pro- 
duce both papers. 

Does he, with his liberal, central 
European background fecl person- 
ally estranged from the new society 
that has emerged in Israel? 

“Absolutely not,” he insists. “1 
could not continue to edit the papet 
if that were the case." He is not a 
socializer, he explains, and has al- 
ways tended to be an observer rath- 
er than a doer. This might explain 
the impression of detachment he 
conveys. Of course, old age alicn- 
ates one to some extent, but he still 
feels very involved. Bots 

“I spend a bit of time in Switzer- 
land these days,” he remarks. “But 
most of the time I'm here. This is the 
centre of my life." 

Not that he is happy about the 
way the country is going. The spread 
of religious extremism alarms him. 
The Orthodox, he notes, did not 
contribute to Zionism: they only 
hindered it. If not for their influ- 
ence, many more Jews might have 
come here, which would have given 
an impetus to the Zionist enterprise 
~ as well as saving lives. 

“T also get worried about the ac- 
tivities of Arik Sharon,” he confess- 


"65, “although, of course, he can 


change his views completely tomor- 
tow.” Schocken admits that he nev- 
er foresaw that the Jewish state 
would be constantly involved in 
wars, nor did he anticipate how im- 
portant the army would be in 08- 
tional life. ᾿ 

On the economy, Schocken is 88 
optimist. The Jewish people is ἃ tal- 
ented people, he points out, and he 


‘believes. it will eventually build 8 


strong, independent economy. _ 
He hopes to continue editing 
Havareiz Tor some time to come. 
“We still have a function, and are 
continuing to attract new readers. 
he says.“‘The paper is stil! a samaers 


“ 
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THE INVENTION of the wheel 
was a step forward for all humanity, 
but particularly for people who have 
physical disubilities which limit their 
mobility. Wheeled vehicles of all 
sorts provide the handicapped with 
opportunitics to get around with the 
rest of us -- provided the rest of us 
take their special locomotion needs 
into account. This, however, is not 
always the case. 

Public transport in Israel comes in 
for harsh criticism from Span-Aluf 
Oded Pesenzon, chairman of the ae- 
cess committee at the roof organiza- 
tion for the handicapped. In the 
transport sphere, handicupped ac- 
cessihility is not even-required by 
law as yet, vbserves lawyer Pesen- 
zon. 

He contrasts the situation here 
with that of New York City, where 
at least half the buses huve ramps 
which can be extended on request to 
admit a wheelchair or a person with 
crutches or « cane. Pesenzon, who 
uses αὶ wheelchair, says of a week 
spent in New York: “T went every- 
where by bus: 1 didn’t take ἃ. taxi 
once” -- which is more than most 
visitors to New York could boast. 
Israel's public transport buses have 
no wheelchuir ramps, though some 
of its tour buses do. 

[srac] Railways comes in for 
scathing crilicism too from Pesen- 
zon, who describes our entire rail- 
toad system as “totally useless” for 
wheelchair users and others with se- 
vere mobility disabilities. There are 
no special train carriages with 
wheelchair acvessibilily. He ex- 
pressed concern lest the new North 
Tel Aviv train platforms under con- 
struction in the low-lying Ayalon ex- 
pressway channel (betow the Rehov 
Arlosoreff station) be accessible 
only by foot-bridges, stairways and 
escalators. 

However, the spokesman for Isra- 
el Railways, lan Falkov, assures me 
that there will be a special elevator 
to allow the elderly and the handi- 
capped access from the level foot- 
bridge to the platforms down below, 
For the time being, the passenger 
hall will remain where it is, on Arlo- 
soroff above the Ayalon express: 
way. Lavatory fitvililies for the 
handicapped are being built at the 
station, the spokesman added. 

As for the inaccessibility of rail 
carriages themselves to wheelchair 
users, tlic spokesman says the rail- 
way has lacked funds to buy any new 
carriages since 1971, much less spe- 
cial ones for the handicapped. He 
added, in its defence, that ‘the rail- 
Toad is nevertheless more suitable 
than Israeli buses for at least some 
of the handicapped, because railway 
coaches provide roomier seating.” 


AIR TRAVEL for the disabled, in 


~ and out of Israel, has become easier 


In recent years, with the introduc- 
tion of the Elalit, Et Al's special 
enclosed {lift for up to six wheel- 
chairs at a time. It is also available to 
Passengers who walk but cannot 
climb stairs. The lift, which is 
mounted piggyback on a bus, col- 

its passengers at the terminal. 
transports them across the tarmac 
and raises them to the door of the 
aircraft, 


El Al makes the Elalit available to 
Other airlines on request. Before its 
introduction, wheelchair passengers 
in and out of Ben-Gurion were 


hoisted on an open lift, which some 


fibed as a harrowing experi- 


.encé. Our airport does not have di- 


_ Tettatcess ramps from terminal into 


Plane ‘cabins, which would make. 


‘itcess easier for everyone, 


ἐς [απάιοιορκὰ or not. 
᾿ς, Ben-Gurion Airport's terminal 


ding is ‘reasonably set up for 
icapped accessibility, including 
lavatory facilities, telephones, and 
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Slevators ta all levels, 1 am assured 


Special locomotion 


Afikim's Kalno’it2000 - a motorized tricycle for those with wulking difficulties. 


by the management. Wheelchairs 
are available frum the passenger ser- 
vice depuyiment. 

El Al's aircrafts, like those of 
most other major lines, have some 
seats specially designed for handi- 
capped passengers, and some lava- 
tories on board have extra-width 
doorways and safety grab-rails. 

A few of Oded Pesenzon’s pro- 
pasals for “equality for the handi-" 
capped” may sound extreme, but 
even these warrant consideration. 
One such idea is that if a handi- 
capped person requires an attendant 
in order to travel, that attendant 
should travel free. He says this is the 
practice on internal flights in Ger- 
many, and on Greyhound inter-ur- 
ban buses in the United States. 
“Otherwise, a person like myself 
must buy two tickets in order to 
travel, which is an unfair disadvan- 
tage.” Pesenzon argues. 


GETTING AROUND Israel would 
be much eusier for the handicapped 
visitor, and for the local resident. if 
there were more up-to-date litera- 
ture about which places are handi- 
capped-accesssible and which are 
not. The Roof Organization for the 
Handicapped has a few not-very- 
recent pamphlets in Hebrew at its 
offices in the London Mini-Stores 
building, 30 Ibn Gyirol, Tel Aviv. 
open 9a.m.-1 p.m, Sundays through 
Thursdays, plus Thursday after- 
noons 5-8 p.m. Free legal advice is 
also available there, by appoint- 
ment, te). 03-210780, Its access com- 
mittee is currently preparing 8 guide 
to Israel's hotels. : 
“Meanwhile, atthe roof organiza- 
tion offices, and supposedly at some 
Government Tourist Offices, one 
can look at a copy of the 1980 En- 
glish-language guidebook for the 
disabled, Access in Israel. It is part 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


of a series compiled by “the boys 
and ald boys of the Hephaistos 
School" in Britain. An up-dated edi- 
tion will reportedly be available 
soon, 

At least one local tour agency, 
Multitours at 36 Allenby Rd., Tel 
Aviy (opposite the burnt-out Mu- 
grabi Cinema), has a special depart- 
ment for the disabled. Its telephone 
number is 03-652368. 


CAR-OWNING handicapped gen- 
erally complain about the lack of 
enough protected parking spaces for 
the disabled, or the lack of consider- 
ation of able-bodied drivers taking 
up these spaces. I don't know how it 
is elsewhere, but in Tel Aviv the 
spaces reserved for individual 
handicapped drivers near their 
homes or offices are marked with a 
smalt white sign with black letters in 
Hebrew only, plus the number of 
the vehicle. There is no internation- 
al symbol of handicapped parking, 
such as appears on spaces reserved 


near public buildings or at shopping” 


malls. ae 
Sources at the Roof Organization 
for the Handicapped complain that 
tourist, dijvers in rental cars cannot 
even be expected to read “reserved 
for handicapped” signs in Hebrew 
only. Nor does the Israeli driver's 
training manual indicate that this 
sign means that parking is not al- 
jowed for other drivers. . 

. Aware of the transport problems 
of the non-car-owning handicapped. 
the roof organization itself acquired 
two Ironside-type transport vans, 


capable of taking up to two wheel- 
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chairs at ἃ time, plus altendants. 
Called “aechonit" in Hebrew from 
the words vecheh (disabled) and me- 
chonit (vehicle), one operates in the 
‘Tel Aviv area, the other in Jerusa- 
lem. They should be ordered at least 
one day in advance through the han- 
dicappeds’ roof organization head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv, tel. 03-210780, 
or through Yad Sarah in Jerusaicm, 
tel. 02-244242. There is ἃ modest 
charge for use, NIS 5 per in-town 
trip in Tel Aviv, NIS 7 in Jerusa- 
lem, plus a per-kilometre rate for 
longer trips. 


MY RESEARCH into products and 
services for the handicapped turned 
up quite a few ingenious mobility- 
aids, some of them Israeli inven- 
tions. While [ cannot cover every- 
thing available in the field, several 
items deserve mention. 

A mechanism for lifting a wheel- 
chair on to a special carrying rack 
atop a car is the invention of an 
Israeli wheelchair-user, David Gott- 
fieb. J have heard nothing but praise 
for the device which provides inde- 
pendence for wheelchair users who 
are able to transfer themselves into 
the driver's seat of a car, but previ- 
ously needed a helper to fold up and 


stow away the wheelchair --and take. 


it out at the other end of the jour- 
πὲ... 
The wheelchair-lift for cars costs 
about NIS 4,600, but David Gott- 


_ lieb tells, me that handicapped per- 


sons who go out to work can gener- 
ally haye the mechanism subsidized 
by the National Insurance Institute. 
Details and demonstrations are 
available frofi Gottlieb at 15 De- 
vord Hanevia, Bnei Brak, tel. 03- 
§700323. Phone for an appointment. 
The invention is listed as an Israeli 
export in a booklet on Israel's 
Healthcare Products, available from 


the Isriel Export Institute. 

Another [srueli mobility product 
which is exported as well as sold 
lucully is a motorized tricycle called 
the Kafe 2000 in Hebrew and the 
Sportster in English. [tis produced 
by SAE Afikim at Kibbutz Afihim, 
and is decribed as an electronic vehi- 
ele tor the elderly and the 
handicapped. 

“The beauty of if," says sales 
manager Arik Becker of Afikins, “is 
that it dogs not look like a motor- 
ized wheelchair mide specifically 
for the handicapped." It Lonks like a 
three-wheeled mutyr-scooter. Tt is 
suitable for anyone who has walking 
difficullies, but is able to transfer 
comfortably to its chair seat and op- 
erate the hand contruls. 

The Afikim Aalao’'is is meant for 
use un the sidewalk or at the edge of 


legal, thonph ane often se 
lrieyele weaving in and ont of traffi 
on cily streets, becouse it is awk- 

war ta navigate ana crowded side- 

wilk. This somewhat Jimits its use- 

fulness in big cities, and indeed, the 

Kalae'it tends to be mont popular in 

kibuizim, moshavim and) small 

towns. 

The vebiele’s maximum speed is 
10 kilometres per hour, and it can 
travel a distance up to 70 kilometres 
without recharging the battery. It is 
capable of mounting α΄ curb. The 
cost in Isracl tadity is less than NIS 
4,000 and no test or licence is 
required. 

"The latest Israeli invention in the 
field is a device whieh purports Lu 
convert any ordinary wheelchuir 
into τι motorized one. [ts brand- 
name is Alfa, and it consists of u kit 
which adds a fifth wheel to a stan- 
dard wheelchair and a rechargeuble 
battery ta operate it. It moves at 
“walking speed”, four kilonictres 
pet hour. 

The advantages of the motorized 
attachment, says its sules represen- 
tulive Elkuna Kedar, is that the 
wheelchair user can cover long dis- 
tances and ascend slopes without tir- 
ing. 1 is also a buon to an attended 
wheelchair, because the attendant 
can operate the electric controls 
rather than pushing -- a particular 
advantage if the wheelchair occu- 
pant’s companion is an elderly per- 
son. 

However, the Alfa wheelchair 
conversion kit gets higher murks in 
theory than in practice from the oc- 
cupational therapists al the Milbat 
(at Tel Hashomer) and Yad Sarah 
(in Jerusalem) guidance centres ou 
products for the disabled, There 
were numerous technical kinks" in 
the Alfa device from the outset, 
they say. For instance, the hand 
controls were difficult to operate, 
but Alfa assures me this has been 
corrected. 

Some shortcomings remain, how- 
ever. An Alfa-powered wheelchuir 
cannot move backwards without the 
user switching off the power and 
operating it manually. This limits its 
maneuverability. This problem is 
being studied by the designer. Fur- 
thermore, the Alfa cannot mount 
curbs, which means it can only trav- 
el where there are ramps or where 
an attendant can help it ‘up and 
down curbs, unless the user has very 


: powerful arms to do it himself. (The 


motorizing system adds eight kilos 
of weight to the original chair.) And 
the Alfa battery will only permit 
’ travel for a maximum Of seven kilo- 
metres between charges, a mere 10 
per cent of the distance a Kalno'it 
motorized tricycle can travel béfore 
‘recharging. ς΄. : 
The ‘Alfa kit to. add ‘to a wheel- 
chajr costs nearly NIS 1,500, or 
about three times the price of an 
ordinary non-motorized wheelchair 


(Continued on page 1) 
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fCunittiend fren pate £8) 

ΠΡ ot focal ufacture. Stee ily 
development 18 meaths aga. im 
told, several deven units have been 
sold and the Ministry of Flealth has 
heen among the purelusers. ‘The 
kit's manulacnier is Alfie Medical 
Equipment of Reanana, but the dis- 
tnbutor is Pamel of Ranvat Gan, tel. 
03-726079 of 733224. 


FOR THE sake of comparisun, a 
British-made curb-mounting electric 
wheelchair would cost ΝΙΝ 7,800 in 
Israel. Δ Uritish motorized chair 
without the curh-mounting device is 
only τι few hundred shekels less. A 
Tel Aviy-based firm, Atbar, is the 
agent for the British BEC wheel- 
chairs of vations sorts, ΗΝ well as for 
a wide range of other products for 
the disabled, most of them imports. 
Although he is a commercial 
ngent today, Gershon [fui 
Albar commands particular respect 
among professionals working with 
the his rabeepped hecnuse he is a vet- 
eran physiotherapist and was the ini- 
lintor of competitive sports for the 
disabled in Israel. 

Aimong the products which Albar 
sells, through a subsidiary called 
Stairhifls Ltd., is a system of mount- 
ing stairs hy way of a gliding chair 
auached to 4 rail. The basic equip- 
ment comes from Stannal Lifts of 
Britain, which claims to be the 
world’s leader in stuirlifts. In He- 
brew, such a lift is called ἃ ana‘aion, 

Technically, a chairlift can be 
added to virtually any flight’ of 
stairs, but it is much simpler nnd 
cheaper ona straight flight than one 
which has several landings. ‘The 
main deterent in Esracl is our system 
of condominium dwelling, the com- 
mon bayit με. “In order to 
put up αὶ stairlift an the commen 
stairs, one must obtain the signa- 
tures of 10U per cent of the flat- 
owners, and that is a virtual impussi- 
bility. We huven't yet sucecedéd ina 
single cause.” Huberman told ine, 
adding that one case is under court 
review in Haifa because all tenants 
originally agreed and thea one 
backed down. 

A stairlift akes away only a και} 
fraction of the width of the stairway, 
because the chair folds up when pot 
in use, and only the rail remains 
fixed. The addition of a stairtift can 
tnean the difference between stay- 
ing in one's home and having to 
move when a person heeomes: dis- 
abled through an accident, illness, 
or age. In privately-owned houses, 
there is no probtem other chun the 
price. It costs nearly NTS 10,000 for 
a Staonal Sturlilt: for 8. straight 
Hight of 15 to 17 steps. Such stuislitts 
are onty useful for the landicapped 
who can sit in its chair; τὸ accomma- 
date a wheelehair with its oveupant, 
αἰ more complex lifting platforin or 
an netual eleviter is the only an- 
ΜΟΥ. 

Among other ingenious imports 
fron: Albar are a mechanical wheel- 
chair called Levo, which rise 
eccupunt toa stind-up position: 
an all-in-one “total hygiene nit" 
from Stunnuh with toilet, sink and 
shower for the handicapped, which 
fakes up only asquare Inctre of floor 
ΕΗ ae σον ἘΣ aot 

‘The most heart-rerding yet heact-: 
warniing piece of equipment 1 en- 
countered, also un Albar import, is 
tn electronically-contralled child's 
wheelchair which looks like a kiddy- 
car and is called Turbo. Designed 
for severely hundicapped: children 
by the father of one of them in En- 

gland, .it allows physically-disabled 
youngsters from 12 mantis to 12. 
years to play and oxplore the world, 
und integrate inte ordinary kloder- 
gartens and schauls. Tt has sitting 
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and standin pesatians, 1 ἃ choice 
of funr bught cotears {1 1, made by 
Beers of μην and wosts about 
NUS 13.0001n Bach Phere are over 
a dozen inuse here. Phe Ministry of 
Health bears 75 per cent of the cont 
where ils use is judged necessary. 

Geohon Hobermian’s Albar reli 
bination products can be viewed, 
often dramatically, an sidew film, at 
ὦ Rehov Kfar Yona in Ramat Aviv, 
tel. 03-4 19050. 


THE ALYN orthopedic hospital 
and rehabilitation centre for physi- 
cally-handicapped children in Jeru- 
salem has years of experience de- 
signing custom-made appliances to 
help children cope with daily necds. 
It hopes within three months to 
open αὶ national display and consul- 
(ution centre for orthopaedic appli- 
unees and equipment for disabled 
chiletren -- parallel τὸ the exhibits of 
Milbat at Tel Elashomer and Yad 
Saruh in Jerusalem for the adult 
handiegnpped. One planned differ 
ence ut the Alyn centre: it will con- 
tain a toy-lending library. 

In this connection, | received a 
letter from a Jetusulem carpenter 
who has constructed aids-for-the- 
disabled at Alyn, and is naw work- 
ing free-lance in this field, Ife offers 
free estimates, plus custom-made 
appliances ‘for a minimum of prof- 
it" and “a great deal of willingness 
to be of assistance”. The carpenter, 
Tony Tripp, can be reached at 86 
Derech Hebron, 02-719699. 


AN IMPORT firm called Styles, 
with headquarters in Tel Aviv's Di- 
zengoff Centre, offers the handi- 
cupped and the elderly an almost 
limitless range of grab-rails and sup- 
port bars which are distinctive for 
their stylish appeurance as well as 
their strength. The products come 
from a German firm called Hewi, 
and ure part of a wide range of 
interior design accessories meant for 
everybody, not just the handi- 
cupped. The material is a polyamide 
which is colour-fast, resists damage 
by household and hospital cleaning 
materials, anti-static and a nen-con- 
ductor of electricity (important for 
bathroom use). The burs and rails 
for handicapped-support have steel 
interiors and inultiple attachment 
Screws to secure them firmly to 
walls. - 

Proprictor Danny Porjes says he 
keeps a quantity in stock in hnlf-a- 
dozen fashionable colours, but any- 
thing from the flewi catalogue, or 
mide-to-measnre items, can be 
flown in within a month or 5... The 
firm is currently working with the 
Tel Aviv Mi pality on support- 
rail urrange sin the obligatory 
Javutary facili for the handi- 
capped in new sehoul buildings, A 
standard 60-centimetre grab-roil for 
alongside a toilet costs NIS 114 from 
Styles, The main showroam at Di- 
zengolf Centre is on the seeond 
floor, newt Hamashhir Lazarchan, 
There are agents in seven other cit- 
ies, and their addresses are available 
by phoaing 03-290720. 


OF THE vurious categuries of the 
handicapped. the deaf and hearing- 
impaired have received a minimum 
of attention in this three-part sérics, 
if only becaise they do not require 
so many niechanical alds {order to 
move about the wortd with the rest 
of us. However, ‘there is 2 perma: 
nent exhibition of helpful: accesso- 
ries for the deaf and hearing-im- 
paired at Beit Shema, the national 
centre for deaf teenagers. Shemn's 
exhibil is located at 30 Rehov Plitei 
Hasfar, in the ΝΆ αι Yitzhak sec- | 
tion of Tel Aviv. The-houts are Sun- 
day ‘and “Monday. Inte! afternoons, 
and Thursday mornings, but phone 
for details, 03-335691. ~ °° © 
MARTHA MEISELS 


Miller’s mind 


says. “In fact, | was only spurred on 
tu wrile it now by the threat that if T 
didn't, uthers would -- they even 
wrote tome, asking me to cooperate 
in this lynching.” Α 

He told his life's story as it came 
to him, “in loops and waves. The 
brain certainly doesn't lay it out in 
hurdles you jump over one after the 
other." Conversation moves in 
loops and waves too, pausing here 
for a reminiscence about the MeCar- 
thy witch-hunt era, there for a tale 
about the man in the audience at A 
View From The Bridge who “knew” 
Eddie Carbone and the family. 

He talks briefly about the occa- 
sion in 1939 when he turned down a 
$250-n-week job writing for 20th 
Century Fox because “ἢ writer of 
screenplays in those days literally 
didn’t own the paper he was writing 
on, 1 held a rare view of life then — I 
thought the writer ought to be in 
control of his work! 

“I always suspect that people who 
went to Hollywood were doing it for 
the money. That's okay, I guess, but 
not if you want to retain your integ- 
rity as a writer. I can write to order, 
and I have done when desperate for 
money. But I've never mistaken one 


David Horovitz 
LONDON 


POOR Arthur Miller -- arguably his 
country's greatest living dramatist, 
and all anybody wants [0 talk 10 him 
about is Marilyn Monroe. 

Understandably, perhaps, this 
mellow, amiable man grows more 
than a little tetchy when the same 
questions about Monroe, or more 
accurately aboul what it was like 
being married to her, crop up in 
every conversation, as they did in all 
the interviews he conducted last 
week in London, where he was pro- 
moting his newly-published 600- 
page autobiography Timebends 
(Methuen). 

Answering audience: questions at 
an open evening at the National 
Fitm Theatre, for example, Miller 
talked easily and openly fora couple 
of hours ubout all aspects of his as- 
tonishing 72 years, but said he'd 
rather not discuss his second wife. 

In Timebends, so titled because of 
its construction -- a series of 
thoughts and incidents connected 
only by the triggers in Miller’s mind 
-- he reveals an enduring passion for 
Monroe, describing her at one point 
as “almost ludicrously provocative, 
a strange bird in the aviary...her 
perfection seeming to invite the in- 
evitable wound that would make her 
more like others." 

Aguinst his will then, Miller is still 
drawn jnto discussing Murilyn, and 
the American culture “that seemed 
unable tu accept someone who was 
both a serious human being and 5 
sexual presence. 

“Today’s culture can't either,” he 
adds, pushing spectacles further up 
his nose, both hands tightly gripping 
the arms of his chair. “Maybe it goes 
hack to the origins of Christianity -- 
people are still uncomfortable with 
Mary Magdalene -- and of Judaism. 
The woman is dangerous, she is 
earth , she has no right τὸ be in the 
holy place, 

“That stream of ‘puritanism' -- 
the rejection of sexuality -- is proba- 
bly in the core of most religions, and 
the U.S. is no worse in that respect. 
Maybe a little better. Anyway,” he 
reiterates after a pause for breath, 
“DT don't want to talk about 
Miurilyn."" 

But he does. Again. 

“She would be 60 now. Mast peo- 
ple’s breath gets knocked out when I 
say thal, They can't imagine her at 
Δ}. She's not a real woman.” 

If Monroe was around, Miller be- 
lieves she would want to warn peo- 
ple to avoid the drugs that came to 
rule her life, and to tell them that 
“you mustn't desert your children, 
you musin’t afflict them, because 
that affliction stays with them 
throughout their lives,” 


THE MARILYN interlude over, 
Miller can relax. Mis grip loosens pn 
the chair arms, and: he begins to 
motion with his hahds again, ‘alms’ 
outstrétched ‘to face his audience, 
punctuatihg’ sentences’ with lea 
‘and swoops so’ energetic thut 
twice knocks his microphone out of 
the clip on His tweed jacket: 


᾿ For'someane whose plays are so". 


conspicuously devoid of outright hu- 
maur, Miller'jokes a lat, especially 
about the new book..." 0. | 
~ “Fd made'stabs‘at an autobiogra- 


phy for years, and-gave. up because -᾿ 
of the appalling prospect of avcount- - 
ing for ail those years Td lived,” he.. 


In gruff, gravelly New York 
tones, Miller is triggered now on to 
a recurring theme of his -- betrayal. 
In this case that of Elia Kazan, the 
director who named names to the 
House Un-American Activities 


LITERARY LIONS 
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avoided the committee by working 
solely in the theatre, where there 
were “too many little guys to terror- 
ize” and thus no blacklist. “But Ka- 
zan cooperated because he was un- 
der tremendous economic pressure. 
Tf you come down too heavily on the 
informers, you begin to forget to 
dislike the committee. Informers 
like Kazan were caught in a histori- 
cal trap. We're not all heroes.” 
When Miller came to work with 
Kazan again, at the newly-estab- 
lished Lincoln Centre complex in 
1960), he found it difficult. But he 
hnd been asked to write a play for 
the Lincoln, where Kazan was artis- 
tic director, and didn't feel he ought 
“to kick over this tremendous op- 
portunity to create a new theatre. 
Should 1 blacklist someone who 
took a position I disapproved of?” 


MILLER TURNS to the subject of 
America, the only place ‘he'd ever 
five. Out of the chnos, there is some- 
thing terribly creative 
America, he believes, 
choices the like of which you dan’t 
find anywhere else:" Freed from the 
Constraints of his own past experi- 


ing generalizations‘ 
perficiality but that 
conisumniat 
when challenged, a = ae 
_ “The business of. America,” he. 
᾿ Opines at one point, “is no 
but showbusiness,””* * : 
~ He takes thisone mischievous: 
“The main business of 
ἢ] be entertained. You 
to go'to hénven, now 
the movids; ‘Look at 
Ὁ magazines on the new: 
ἴδ country,” hé adds, * 


tainment, It's certain that a movie 
actor would draw a bigger crowd 
than any other figure.” 

Yes, but what about Eastern 
Europe? 

“Ah, well, there they keep the 
actor anonymous. There are no sto- 
ries about his private life, because 


that would compete with the state, . 


and the state is boring. Stories about 
actors would threaten state security, 
because no one would listen to the 
state.” Now he delivers the coup de 
grace: “If an American actor walked 
into Gorbachev's office, his eyes 
would light up. He'd give you part 
of Moscow!” 

Even so, Miller believes this un- 
quenchable thirst for entertainment 
is impoverishing lives. “By taking 
yourself out off your own life all the 
time, you make it harder to create a 
hard spine, to confront reality. We 
have gotten to a point where a poli- 
tician who has spent more money 
than all the presidents since George 
Washington can get up and say, 
‘Those Democrats are big spend- 
ers’, and nobody laughs. 

“Reagan's entertained them,” 
Miller adds. ‘He's a good guy, but 
meantime all the money's going. 
That's what I call entertaining your- 
self into oblivion.” 


CONVERSATION now turns to the 
question of destiny, which Miller be- 
lieves is “always tragic.” Most of 
human enterprise fails, he says. 
“What's interesting is that in the 
process of trying we do move 
ahead.” 

Miller describes himsclf, not with- 
out irony, as an optimist, “because T 
know I’m going to fail and yet I still 
do what comes to me. I know that 


most of the time ΕἼ! get the wrong - 


actor, the wrong director, qnd the 
critic of The New York Times will 
hate my play. Anyone who embarks 
on something expecting it to go right 
is in for a shock." 2 

Asked why the tragic heroes of his 
earlier plays have given way to 80- 
cial portraits of groups and classes 
over the past two decades, Miller 
resists the notion that the age of the 
tragic hero is gone, explaining that 
“I just find it difficult to synthesize 
everything into one person in the 
Seventies and Eighties ἡ 

These days, he goes on, he 
doesn't feel sufficiently organized 


. about life to say that in a particular 


man he can see the whole world. 
But he has a play in mind that might 
take him back towards the style of 


Death Of A Salesman or A’ View 


From The Bridge. As a dramatist. 
he sees his role as “explaining the 
chaos, illuminating the complicat- 
ed,” and believes he best achieved 
this in After The Fall, which he de- 
scribes as,“‘the most open confronta- 


Won of the anguish of our age that 1 


ever wrote.” ΜΝ 
“Tt ἰ5΄ 8 play, he feels, that will 
bably be appreciated only after 

¢ has gone, and contains “more of 
what T know about life than any 
other of my plays.”* : 

Miller sighs with an air of finality. 
or is it futlity, “It says that all the 
evil in the world may well be coming 
οὐ οὗ 8. ᾿ 


~~ And who wants to hear art 


παι. ῸΘὃΘὃ. 
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“THERE IS properly no such thing 
as history; Here is only bingraphy,” 
wrote Emerson. Thomas Carlyle 
alsu believed that the story of man- 
hind could best be told through the 
lives of its heroes. There is an oppos- 
ing school of thought which denies 
any decisive role to individuality. 
arguing that history is shaped by 
“objective” impersonal forces which 
would lead to predestined ends, 
irrespective of any particular human 
intervention. ἐ ; 

Some of us would dismiss this 
determinism as patently ridiculous, 
if it were not supported by such 
eminent authorities as Tolstoy, Her- 
bert Spencer and Kar! Marx, who all 
wrote on this subject with the char- 
acteristic vehemence of those who 
know in their hearts that they are 
wrong. Tolstoy tells us that “great 
men are but the labels that serve to 
give a name to an end and, like 
labels, they have the least possible 
connection with the event.” 

On the other side of the debate, 
Isaiah Berlin was moved to attempt a 
definition of greatness: “A great 
man need not be morally good, or 
upright, or kind, or‘sensitive, or 
delightful, or possess artistic or sci- 
entific talent. To call someone a 
great man is to claim that he has 
intentionally taken a large step, one 
far beyond the normal capacities of 
men, in satisfying, or materially 
affecting, central human interests." 

Yaacov Talmon went further than 
this in extolling the Zionist leaders 
on a broad front: “The wonderful 
gallery of great and colourful perso- 
nalities thrown up by Zionism will 
stand comparison with any of the 
finest and ablest national leaders 
among the nations.” Talmon then 
compared Herzl, favourably, with 
Mazzini; Weizmann with Cavour or 
Masuryk; and Ben-Gurion with Bis- 
matck, 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr., in ἃ recent 
book, slaughters the determinists 
with savage analogy: if Winston 
Churchill had been killed in the road 
accident which laid him low in x New 
York street in December 1931, whe 
would have rallied Britain against 
Hitler - Chamberlain? Halifax? 
And, if, fourteen months later, the 
assassin's bullet had destroyed 
Franklin Roosevelt in Florida, 
would John N. Garner have pro- 
duced the New Deal and the Four 
Freedoms? 


ZIONIST and Israeli history’ are 
mysterious enough, even when they 
take leadership into account. With- 
out constant reference to the effron- 
tery of special men who carried a 
bizarre dream into the world of ack- 
Nowledged reality, there would be 
To way to tell the Jewish story at all. 

An assimilated Jewish journalist 
from Vienna decides to put the Zion- 
‘st idea into institutional form and 
Creates ἃ previously non-existent 
ka movement. A Russian-born 


in chemistry at Manchester, . 


with no money and few friends, 
“decides” at the beginning of World 
War I that it is possible for him 
almost single-handed to get Britain 


‘ and all the other major powers to 


endorse the Zionist programme — 
and within a few years the idea of the 
Jewish national homeland is, 
through his efforts, part of the law 
and politics of the world community. 

Ben-Gurion’s transforming influ- 
enee, unlike that of Herz] and Weiz- 
Mann, was sustained by a consider- 


-tble foundation of collective power 


and organized nuisance value. In a 
ise, the power of the Yishuv and 
but ἢ bour movement was an asset; 
tit also made his personal task 


; More difficult, for he was never left 


aaa alone to pursue his vision, 
the it ταν late in life, almost at 
eleventh hour, that his primacy 


From this point onward, his sense 
of command flowered and expamled 
at an extraordinary pace. and for lwo 
dramatic decades — the most revalu- 
tionary in Jewish histary -- he tow. 
ered above Ithe Jewish scene with- 
out serious challenge and with even 
more influence than his official titles 
strictly required. 

To this day, Ben-Guriun remains 
the point of reference whereby sub- 
sequent Israeli leadership is judged 
and usually found wanting. No single 
man has ever left a deeper imprint on 
the shape and mood of a new nation- 
al society. 


SHABTAI TEVETH has done 
more for Ben-Gurion’s memory 
than all the other writers and scho- 
lars who have described the first 
prime minister and his times. The 
author of The Burning Ground be- 
longs to the classical school of histor- 
ical writing. He believes, rightly, 
that the business of the historian is 
ποῖ facile generalization but the au- 
stere, detailed und meticulous ex- 
amination of particular events. 

It is impossible to withhold pro- 
found intellectual respect from this 
book. It shows its author as a man 
sufficiently in love with his subject to 
live with him intimately for many 
years of patient research, yet suffi- 
ciently in command of his critical 
faculty to avoid excessive ndulation. 

Teveth emerges as 8 relentless 
devotee of svholarly discipline. In 
other words, he has deserted jour- 
nulism fora totally different perspec- 
live. He does not struggle for our 
constant interest. Nothing is too 
small tu be unworthy of his notice. if 
it contributes to our understanding 
of his enigmatic subject. He does not 
pretend {πὲ} every part of Ben- 
Gurion’s life is of equal fascination. 
Indeed, those who plough through 
the chapters about the workings of 
the Histadrut must be either adoring 
worshippers of Ben-Gurion or deter- 
mined miasochists. 

Yet a rigorous pursuit of the (ruth 
drives Teveth forward in every re- 
levant direction. The fact that Ben- 
Gurion wus ready to pursue his vi- 
sion through long, turgid areas of 
unglamorous toil tells us much about 
the character of the man and of the 
tenacity which carried him ultimate- 
ly to the summit. 


SOME CRITICS, scornful of tri- 
vialities and intimacies. will com- 
plain of Teveth’s minuteness of de- 
tail. Does it really matter that “in 
preparation for a dinner at Weiz- 
mann’s home on November 30 
[1933] [Ben-Gurion] ... bought him- 
self a new suit, a hat, a shirt, three 
collars, six handkerchiefs, three ties 
and a pair of gloves; a few days later 
he added two shirts, a tie, three 
collars and a pair of cufflinks"? The 
answer is that it does matter, for 
when we come to the ostensibly 
ideological struggle between the two 
“captains of Zionism,” we shall find 
that Ben-Gurion’s mixture of awe 
and jealousy at Weizmann’s regal 
status in the world’s capitals was one 
of the ambivalent sources of tension 
between the two. ὃ 

Must we know that at this period 
Ben-Gurion “felt terribly lonely in 
his room in the National Hotel in 
Upper Bedford Place” and that “he 
longed for Rega’? It does matter, 
because his passion for his Viennese 
friend explains many detours to 
Vienna, for which Ben-Gurion had 
given his colleagues-some very un- 


convincing Zionist explanations. 


We also learn from such reporting 
that Ben-Gurion had a —— im- 
th μεῖς 

that his wife, Paula, “was utterly 
uninterested in Zionism” and that 
she “imprisoned Ben-Gurion in his 
own home and appointed herself 


pulse, fortified in this case by 


sentry over him.” 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


BEN-GURION: The Burning 
Ground by Shabtai Teveth. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin. 967 pages. No 
price stated. 


Abba Eban 


This is the kind of material that 
tukes Ben-Gurion off his pedestal, 
converts him from what Tolstoy cal- 
led “a label” into a sentient human 
being, and gives birth to the suspi- 
cion that many aspects of bis be- 
haviour, which Zionist theoreticians 
explain in abstract terms, often 
sprang from very commonplace 
causes. The statue comes to life. 
‘There is even a revelation that Ben- 
Gurion was very sensitive about his 
short stature! At a meeting of Mal- 


colm MacDonald, the British colo- . 


nial secretary and his senior officials 
with the Zionist leaders in 1936, 
Ben-Gurion, according to his own 
diaries, mused” that “it was a little 
odd" to see MacDonald, with his 
short stature, conducting the session 
and not the other British participants 
who were just as tall as Weizmannt 


HAVING established that Ben- 
Gurion is a complex human reality, 
compounded of lofty. visions and 
normal frailties, a is well 
equipped to appraise the more signl- 
ficant chapters in his subject's 
career. πα 

The dominant theme is a sense of 
mission burning in a heart alive to 
the pathos and tragedy of the J ewish 
condition — and until late in life, to 
nothing else. The early years in Po- 
land and later in Palestine are with- 
out coherence or satisfaction, as 
Ben-Gurion grapples with the 


hardships of absorption. Teveth’s . 


book is full of financial references, 
and this is of immense relevance, 
since Ben-Gurion’s entire career, 
until the final triumphant phase, is a 
story of ambitious public enterprises 
frustrated by private hardships. 
Thers.is more innovation in 
Teveth’s discussion of Ben-Gurion's 


daily life and personality than in his 
detailed narrative of political and 
party struggles, for B-G’s life is pro- 
digiously documented, not least 
through his own disconcerting habit 
of writing his diaries and memoirs 
while purporting to be holding con- 
versations with his puzzled visitors. 


WHEN THE BOOK ends in 1947, 
the reader knows that Ben-Gurion's 
greatest period - that of his pre- 
miership and his role in crealing the 
Israeli defence system — lies ahead, 
but the chief attributes of his charac- 
ter are already well formed. His 
squat, short figure, prolific eye- 


. brows, white tufts of hair with the 


great skull in between, his staccato 
speech and his quick jerky manner of 
moving about gave an infectious im- 
pression of clarity and purpose, 

He had a unique capacity to ani« 
mate the national will. He created a 
permanent sense of excitement ab- 
out those objectives which he 
deemed central and decisive at any 
given time. His intellect was vigilant 
and lively, though not formally disci- 

lined. He was always open to new 
interests and enthusiasms. 

Teveth points out correctly that 
Ben-Gurion believed in investing 
effort only ‘in achievable ends.” 
This meant that he neglected Arab 
problems as long as he felt that Israel 
was not strong enough to be a viable 
negotiating partner. Despite his 
reputation for prescience, he confes- 
sed freely that until the war was 


. over, he did not foresee or fully 


grasp the dimensions of the Holo- 
caust. He reacted not in mournful 
rhetoric but in a tenacious effort to 
create a concentration of power 
which would safeguard the Jewish 
people from a future catastrophe 
and even go some way towards re- 
deeming the past. - 

His method was to concentrate a 
strong searchlight on a single prob- 
lem, even if this meant creating 
darkness in other areas. The issues 
that he selected for illumination 
were usually the right ones: military 
strength, mass irda social 
integration, progress in education. 

Although his rhetoric was often 


defiant and abrasive, he 
itv a prudent aid careful man. Ts 
immense domestic prestige pave hint 
a great deal of latitude, which be 
often used to withdraw from unten 

able pasitions. He had tittle patience 
for territorial fantasies and advo- 
cated compromise and restraint in 
these matters right up to the day of 
his death. [fhe had been at the beim, 
the Lubyur movement would not 
have been involved in the Undivided 
Isruel movement, even at its outer 
margin. The Six Day War, which he 
followed from his retreat at Sde 
Boker, did not intoxicate him, for he 
understood Churchill's brilliant 
phrase about “the fierce but fading 
glare of military achievement.” 


TEVETH stands in respect before 
these revolutionary qualities, but he 
does nol recoil from the hard fact 
that Ben-Gurion needed great effort 
and much time to persuade his own 
people of his claim to the first rank. 
Teveth gives us many glimpscs of his 
shortcomings: “If he identified total- 
ly with the Zionist cause and Felt its 
needs intuitively, he was quite in- 
sensitive to the feelings and aceds of 
individuals, be they wife, children or 
colleagues... his weakness us a pcr- 
son was his strength as a political 
Jeader."* Moreover, it was difficult to 
become number one, when there 
was a niijestic incumbent standing 
ahead of him in the line. 

This is the crux of the buok. The 
paradux af Ben-Gurion’s carecr 
comes tu full expression in Teveth’s 
narrative of his ambivalent relations 
with Chaim Weizmann. The inter- 
play of the two giant figures, which 
has a Shakespeurean dimeusion, 
takes up a great part of the book and 
is by far its most fascinating part. 
Ben-Gurion’s attitude to his senior 
colleague moved in vast sweeps of 
fluctuation. For many years he 
frankly and often brutally worked to 
supersede Weizmann, once with 
supreme tactlessness on the morrow 
of Weizmann's mourning for hisson, 
killed in air combat. 

But interspersed between these 
acrimonies, almost unknown to the 
public in those days before the sup- 
remacy of the media, Ben-Gurion 
sdured to ecstatic eulogy and de- 
fence, He wrote in a letter to Weiz- 
mann: ‘You are the king of Israel, 
and though you have no army or 
navy and Westminster did not anoint 
you, the Jewish people sec the shin- 
ing crown of Israel upon your head. 
You are the envoy of the people, not 
by virtue of your election by a major- 
ity but because you were pre- 
ordained for this, because you are 
divinely inspired...” 

Before and after this act of pros- 
tration, Ben-Gurion was expressing 
deep irritation at Weizmann's dip- 
lomatic moderation towards the 
outside world and his autocratic 
domination of the Zionist lead- 
ership. He also spent some years in 
working for the deposition of the 
“divinely inspired man with the shin- 
ing crown of Israel upon his head.” 
Of Weizmann's historic speech to 
the 1937 Royal Commission (“the 
world is divided between places in 
which Jews cannot live and places 
into which they cannot enter”) —ohe 
Of the great episodes in rhetorical 

literature - Ben-Gurion reacted with 
initlal admiration. ("Chaim has 
again left his indelible mark on Jew- 
ish history...) and later disparage- 
ment, describing his chief with 
absurd hyperbole as “a danger to 
Zionism.” 


ALTHOUGH Teveth documents 
the Weizmana/Ben-Gurion rift with 
eloquence and insight, he is, after 
all, Ben-Gurion’s biographer, not 
Weizmann’s. As one of the few sur- 
vivors who worked with both lead- 
ers, | would not advise the reader to 
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με Ἀκ1 with Pier 
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Mute 1 pattey, 
dl bt the ΠΕΜ pal of the aaption 
isin sas αν, ἢ simply wot 
posible te hight πῆμ, the only 
voluntary adversary af Hither, as it 
there were wo wir, Grol Meir re- 
Inathed, according ba ‘level, that 
the valy qeason tan not laughing at 
Ben Ginion'’s “dual formals" was 
That Ben-Garion had proposed it. 
In the neat volume, “Feveth will 
have to show We nnd Ben- 
ab standing together to insist on 
going through with the Declaration 
uf Independence on Muy 14, 1948 
despite the doubts and counsels of 
delity that were heard on many sides. 


A CAREFUL reading of ‘Teveth’s 
own account reveals that most of the 
controversies between Weizmann 
and Ben-Gurion sprang from a dif- 
ference in their chetorie and their 
official conversations. Ben-Gurion 
would lie in wait and pounce 
whenever Weizmann's formulations 
appeared to be tentative, concilia- 
tory and ead to the anxieties 
of bis interlocutors. Ben-Gurion's 
own utterances would be stark, 
dogmatic and brimming with total 
certitude. 

In the Sight of what we know, 
Ben-Gurion's bluntness seems to 
age very well. But we mus remem- 
ber that in the 1930s and 1940s, the 
main problem of Zionist diplomacy 
was the pursuit of access to those 
whose understanding was indispens- 
able to the cause, and here the gap 
between the Iwo leuders was vast. 

Weizmann had created an interna- 
tional climate around himself which 
made world statesmen want to hold 
intimate discourse with him. The 
hard truth is that they were not very 
enger to see Ben-Gurion. His 
dogmatic nianner, his refusal to en- 
ter into the mind of his interlocutor 
and lis assumption that views 
other than his own had no virtue -in 
short, his conspicuous lack of any- 
thing that coutd be called personal 
cham — often left him high and dry. 
‘Teveth roveals the sensational fact 

+ that Ben-Gurion wus never received 
by an incumbent prime minister or 
Amerienn president until after he 
became Israel's prime minister, 

Weizmann was always stealing the 
show, often sudistically. Ben-Gurion 
had cvnceivedd the idea of tho New 
York canference at which Zionism 
would demand a Jewish Common- 
wealth, but when le arrived at the 
meeting, Weizmann had afready 


published in urticte advocating the ὁ 


Jewish Coinmonwealth in Fereiga - 
Affairs, a prestiglhaus quirterly to 
which no other Zionist had ever 


secured entry. Ta mike matters ἡ 


worse, Americun Zionist leaders at 
the conference lionized Welzmann 
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not pranted 
Justly pureaecnpred with 
hualding, Ben-Gurion ply 
nificant rake in the lusterig UN 
Assembly af 117 in which the dis- 
itisscdl Wormionn bat ἃ potent in- 
flacuee. And President Truman 
woukl recugniae ve Jewish leader 
except the ald doctor” — Weizmann - 
~ who triumphantly secured from 
him the retention af the Negev in the 
UN partition plan and the recogni- 
tion vf the Stute of Israel a few 
minutes after its Deckuution of [π- 
dependence. 

No historian has ever claimed that 
Ben-Gurion could have achieved 
these prodigies of rapid persuasion, 

If clinical logic were at work, it 
would have been acknowledged that 
Ben-Gurion had a capacity far 
beyond that of Weizmann to streng- 
then and inspire Palestinian Jewry 
for the coming ordeal and to orga- 
nize its defence and administration. 
But it is equally evident that Weiz- 
mann could not be surpassed in the 
task of winning crucial international 
support for central Zionist interests, 

τ would not be realistic or in 
harmony with Jewish character to 
wish retroactively thet they had 
worked in tandem, each in the field 
where his special talent could be 
deployed, The objective truth is that 
Ben-Gurion and Weizmann should 
have found ways (o serve their cause 
together during the years 1941-48 in 
which they were sporadically at dag- 
gers drawn. 

Bach had dimensions which the 
other lncked. But the snlient fact is 
that they were both Jews of domi- 
nant character, so that this nostalgic 
wish is more wistful fantasy. 

Ta the next volume, Ben-Gurion 
will emerge in unchallenged author- 
ity, without any competitive en- 
vironment, and his distinguished 
blogrepher will have free rein. In the 
menntime, Teveth has recorded a 
romarkable lilerary achievement. 
He has written a 967-page book 
which will leave its readers longing 
for more, ao 


WINGATE PRIZE - 


MEMOIRS OF A FORTUNATE 
JEW:An Linilan Story by Dan Vit- 
torio Segre (Peter Halban, £12.95) 
has been awarded the Wingate Prize 
in the non-fiction category. In this 
moving biography, Segre, who is 
Professor of Zionism and Jewish Po- 
fitical Thought at flaifa University, 
deseribes his childhood in an assinil- 
lated Jewish fumily jn Fascist Italy, 
his adolescence in Mandatory Pales- 
tine, his service in the British army 
in World Wor U1 and finally his: re- 
turn to Italy us a soldier in the Allied 
forces. 


Post, ΕΠ. αν a 
printed un fall-c 
χε σον cre 
fiself. The 


Ciubrivtte δε αν "the Uvhraic Bible in Medieval Uaminated 
AMuannse ripy “(publivhed by Stimatzky: available from he Jerusalem 
fvetion of the most beatified paintings available, 
attr ina doge (34 x 40 cm) alban format. The 
4 from: scriptural commentary us well as the Bible 
“ες and moral messages grafted unto the Bible stories 
care alsa reflected, says Sed-Rajna, “in the love and affectionate hu 
mnr expressed in the paintings,” In urder to give the reader insight 
inte the unique warkd of Jewish legend, the texts on which they are 
bused accompany the illustrations. A.B. : 


A bird’s-eye view 


‘THE JEWISH PEOPLE: Their His- 
tory and Thelr Religion by David J. 
Goldberg and John D. Rayner. Lon- 
doa, aking Peagem. 402 pp. 


A RISTORY OF THE JEWS: 
Ancient and Modern by Ilan Halevi, 
translated from the French by A.M. 
ae London, Zed Books. 258 pp. 


ISRAEL: The Ever-Dying People 
and Other Essays by Simon Rawido- 
wicz, edited by Benjamin C.I. 
Ravid, London, Golden Cockerel 
Press. 247 pp. £22.95. 


Nissim Rejwan 
oe Eh 


THOUGH IT contains 400 pages of 
text, The Jewish People presents 
only a bird's-eye view of its subject- 
malter. This is only to be expected; 
considering the scope and ambi- 
tousness of the enterprisc. For what 
Rabbis Goldberg and Rayner have 
set aut to do in this book is to 
encompass and expound practically 
all aspects of Jewry and of Judaism. 
The “history™ part takes up exact- 
ly half tho text, and furnishes an 
outline of Jewish history from Abra- 
ham’s time to-the present. Part 1], 
“The Literature of the Jows,” is the 
shortest, and gives a brief outline of 
the Jewish Bible, non-canonical Jew- 


ish literature of the Graeco-Roman ' 


period, Rabbinic literature, and 
Jewish literature since the Talmud. 

_ Part Ill, “The Theory of Juda; 
ism,” discusses God and His Attri- 
butes, God and His World, Man and 


his Destiny, and the Jewish People 


and, their Task: ‘The fourth snd fast 


part deals with the practice of Juda- ἡ 


ism ~ the ethical dimension; the 
devotional disciplina, from week to 


week, from year to year, and from* 
birth to death. There ‘nte:'sixteen - h 


Pages of illustrations, α glosshry and- shaped their lives over the ages.” 


. Professor Maxime Rodinson_ is 


uiseful bibliography. . - 


Considering the enonmity, of" the : 
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task which the authors have taken 
upon themselves, omissions and 
oversights are inevitable and even 
understandable. The tone of the 
work is strictly and commendably 
neutral, One of the very few occa- 
sions on which the authors venture 
an opinion, in the “Conclusion” to 
the history section, concerns Israel- 
Diaspora relations and the role of 
Israel in Jewish survival. 

While conceding that the State of 
Israel has filled 4 piace vacuum, 
and that almost al! modem Jews 
“support, identify with, and share 
vicariously in, the triumphs and tri- 
bulations of the Jewish state," and 
that Zionism “has been a bond for 
Diaspora Jewry, and a source of 
pride, hope and self-respect —a sym- 
bol of the Jewish will to survive...,"” 
Goldberg and Rayner express cer- 
tain reservations: 

“But commendable though the 
concept of Jewish survival may be,” 
they write, “and mutually sustaining 
though the Israel-Diaspora_rela- 
tionship is, it has to be said that, in 
philosophical and theological terms, 
f survival is postulated as the ulti- 
mate goal, then it precludes’ any 
higher moral value, and that to give 
One’s total foyalty to the idea of the- 
State is not only an embarrassing 
19th-century anachronism but also, 
by Judaism's ethical Standards, a 
form Of idolatry. The survival of the 
Jewish people... has clearly owed 
more to fidelity to religious 


teachings than it has to δι πὸ 
to astrip of land.” ae 


THOUGH HE sets out to perform 
roughly the same sort of task as that 
undertaken by the authors of The 
Jewish People, Ulan Halevi has pro- 
duced a vastly different work. A 
History of the Jewish People is de- 
seribed by its publisher.as ‘a seminal 
work” offering the reader "ἃ start- 
ling ‘survey of the concerns which 
ave faced the Jewish people and 


quoted as saying that Halevi throws 


new light “on countless isstes in 
Jewish history.” and knows how to 
driw out the essential points and tm 
present them “brilliantly.” Howey- 
er, the bouk on the whole presents 
tur extremely committed, offen high- 
ly tendentious. and always rather 
sketchy account. 

[τ should perhaps be added here 
that Han Halevi, who is described as 
“a respected Palestinian Jewish au- 
ther whe has wrilten several bauks 
on the Mistlle East.” ba native-born 
Palestinan Jew whe grew up in 
Τα 0} aud new lives in Paris. Ina 
se sent Wilh review copics, 
Ες Τα ον is reported to 
have ‘ollicially represented: ute 
PLO jw the United Mation. Duman 
Rights Commossion aad on several 
other neues. An idea of the 
tener and thrust of the werk can be 
derived Hom the tollowing remarks, 
made inthe couchiding chapler. 

“The State of fsrael,"” Hidesi 
writes, “having emerged victorious 
from its s With the Arab world, 
has appropriated to itself Ge means 
of niaking ur net making pence. Of 
course, the State of Israel does not 
have the power to resolve instiun- 
taneously, by governmental devi- 
sion, all the problems created, over 
deciles, by its creation; any mare 
than it has the power to decree its 
own disappearance. But the [sraeli 
leaders, because they are the victors, 
can, in theory, push the conflict at 
every stage towards escalation or 
towards compromise. After each of 
the two great military Israeli victor- 
ies, in 1948 and 1967, they chose 
escalativn." 


THE WRITINGS of the late Profes- 
sor Simon Rawidowicz of Brandeis 
University, of which ésrael: The 
Ever-Dying People gives a fully rep- 
Tesentative sample, are nothing if 
net controversial. They are also in- 
ordinately long-winded. Many years 
ago I happened to pick up a huge 
tome of his at a Hebrew Book Week. 
The title of the book was Yerusha- 
fayim u-Bavel (Jerusalem and Baby- 
lon), and it was considerably more 
than 500 large pages in length. The 
work was as digressive as it was long, 
and “8 condensed paraphrase" of it 
is furnished here in less than eleven 
pages. 

The present volume also includes 
an article, again a condensation, 
“Israel: the People, the State,” 
which led to a fascinating exchange 
of letters with David Ben-Gurion, 
“an abridged translation” of which Is 
also included. Rawidowicz, it seems, 
had some objections to the name 
chosen for the new Jewish state; he 
thought that “‘it is impossible that 
henceforth the name of the State will 
be Israel, while at the same time the 
people of Israel outside of the State 
may be called by that name.” 

In the course of a lengthy ex- 


change, Ben-Gurion expounded the ὦ 


equally esoteric, and certainly un- 
tenable, thesis that the name Israel 
“differentiates between the 
sovereign Jewish people in its home- 
land, called by the name of Israel. 
and the Jewish people in the world, 
in all the generations and in all lands, 
who are called the Jewish people or 
‘the peopfe of Israel,’ but not 
‘Israel’,” The name Israel, he added 
with what seems perfect seriousness, 
“applies since 4:30 p.m. on 14 May 
1948 to the Jewish state.” Rather 
than to the Jewish people as a whole. 
be it noted! 

Each of the twelve essays included 
in this collection has something st 
mulating and provacative to say ab- 
out one or other aspect of Jewish 
history and existence. And the 50- 
page Introduction, “The Life and 
Writings of Simon Rawidowicz, 
should prove indispensable to all 
those interested in the author's life 
andtimes. * Ῥλὴς πὲ Ρ 
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SERIOUS STUDIES of crime and 
spy novels are ἃ burgeoning (und 
sumewhat pompous) genre. Which 
is what makes Elementary, My Dear 
Watson all the more enjoyable. 

This bewutifully produced, smiull- 
size coffee-table book reviews, with 
a light and humerous touch, the 
Doyle-Hulmes saga. Graham Nown 
studies Doyle's switeh from medi- 
cine to wriling detective stories, and 
the way in which he captivated a late 
Victorian readership. He discusses 
the methods and character of the 
Great Detective and of his sidekick, 
Dr. Watson, a version of Doyle. He 
describes the Victorian underworld 
in which Holmes moved and strug- 


Deadpan, Nown interweaves fact 
and fiction, Doyle and Holmes, Vic- 
toriana and Holmesiana. Doyle, the 
chummy, cricketing, unsuccessful 
doctor somehow emerges as the 
more interesting of the two. He 
never took Holmes seriously (he 
called the tales “a lower stratum of 
literary achievement"), and was al- 
ways attempting “real” literature, 
which would make his fortune, and 
ensure his immortality. Almost from 
the first, he secretly laid plans for 
Holmes’s murder which would free 
him to write his historical master- 
pieces. “He takes my mind from 
better things,” Doyle wrote to his 
mother of Holmes. His mother re- 
torted “You won't! You can’t! You 
mustn't!” to her son's pluns to kill off 
Holmes. 

But despite the enormous fees he 
was raking in, Doyle (and Holmes) 
took the plunge, in their twenty- 
fourth story, at the Reichenbach 
Falls, and Holmes was disposed uf. 
Half London was in mourning, and 
wore black armbands. “Sackfuls of 
abusive mail” poured into Doyle's 
living room. “I heard of many who 
wept,” Doyle was to write. 

Popular pressure and the lure of 
money (and perhaps the flood of 
letters that daily reached Sherlock 
Holmes Esq., requesting solutions, 
redress, advice) eventually per- 
suaded Doyle to resurrect Holmes. 

The book contains a wealth of mar- 
vellous illustrations which include 
Teproductions of the Holmes- 


IT HAS BEEN estimated that rape 
is the most frequently committed 
crime in America today. Between 
1970 and 1982, according to the 
crime reports of the Federa! Bureau 
of Investigation, the incidence of 
cases of reported rape doubled to 
Teach the staggering figure of 77,763 
each year. 

This figure is not only constantly 
climbing but refers solely to cases 
which ate reported to the authorities 
~it has been estimated by the Israeli 
criminologist Menachem Amir that 
two-thirds of rapes in the U.S. ge 
unreported. It must therefore be 
abundantly clear that the attention 

on rape by the womens’ 
movement, far from being an arbit- 
Tary choice conditioned by radical 
sexual politics, is an understandable 
Tesponse to this pervasive social evil. 

Discussion of the subject by 
feminist writers and researchers has 
helped to bring the topic into the 
public consciousness and to establish 
it not as an aberrant act (in which the 
Woran is often considered an accom- 
Plice) but as a crime of violence sadly 
compounded by the patriarchal attt- 

5. inherent in our legal systems 
and in society as a whole. Even so, 
Thuch of the debate has frequently 

ted more heat than light and 
‘has been less than helpful in the 


. Quest for understanding and solu- 
- Uons, 


. ANYONE SEEKING an up-to- 


date, comprehensive treatment of 
the subject of rape, could. not do 
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SON by Graham Nown. London, 


J.H.H. Gaute and Robin Odell. 


Strand and Holmes's theatre posters. 
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Tony Accarda and (right) 
Loney Zwillmun 


Filled with more than 400 biographical essays on major syndicate 
criminals, crime-fighters, dupes and pawns, "The Mafia Encyclope- 
dia” by Curl Sifakis (Facts on File,$17.95) ranges from Tony Accardo, 
the Chicago mob leader who began his career wielding a baseball bat 
on behalf of Al Capone, to Longy Zwillman, the New Jersey crime 
boss who was the most feared member of the “Jewish Mafia.” Samuel 
Bronfman, the Canadian liquur manufacturer, earns an entry because, 
according to Sifakis, “his business was conducted through such major 
crime figures as Arnold Rothstein, Meyer Lansky, Lucky Luciano, the 
Purple Gang in Detroit and Moe Dalitz in Cleveland.” A. B. 


Omniscient sleuth 


ELEMENTARY, MY DEAR WAT: ching," “Motive,” etc. -- is iflus- 
trated by a lengthy description of a 
real case/trial. Under “‘Chlor- 
oform", for example, we have the 
Bartlett case, in which young Ade- 
laide chloroforms her grocer hus- 
band to death but is acquitted. 

The “Cannibalism” entry begins: 
“Grace sat in my lap and kissed me. I 
made up my mind to eat her...How 
she did kick, bite and scratch! I 
choked her to death, then cut her in 
small pieces so I could take my meat 
in my rooms, cook it and eat it." (He 
cooked the meat “with vegetables,” 
Greatest Spy Stories" (which has 
the authors rank the best 25- 
his victim, Grace Budd, who dis- 
appeared in New York on June 3, 
1928, Eventually he was caught and 
electrocuted (though the first 
attempts to electrocute him failed 
because Fish had inserted needles in 
his body that short-circuited the cur- 
rent). 


Ward Lock, 143 pp. £12.95. 
MURDER ‘WHATDUNIT" by 


London, Pan. 461 pp. £2.50. 


THE SPY STORY: by John Cavelti 
and Bruce Rosenberg. Chicago, 
Chicago University Press. 259 pp. 
No price stated. 


Benny Morris 


dominated covers of Collier's and 


A good read and cheap at the 
price. 


MURDER ‘WHATDUNIT' is an 
alphabetically-arranged encyc- 
lopedia of murder and of ‘more 
general crime. Each entry—"Rape, 
“Disposal of the Body.” “Lyn- 


Unreported crimes 


RAPE edited by Sylvana Tomaselli 
and Roy Porter. Oxford and New 
York, Basil Blackwell. 292 pp. 
£17.50, 


Marcia Kretzmer 


better than this volume. The editors 
— one a social scientist who is a 
research fellow of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and her colleague, 
formerly also of Cambridge and now 
a senior lecturer in the history of 
medicine at the Wellcome Institute, 
London — have assembled a disting- 
uished group of academics to ex- 
amine rape from the angle of every 
conceivable discipline. 

The reason for this, as the authors 
point out, is not to come up with an 
authoritative set of pronouncements 


on all aspects of rape which will - 


become the new orthodoxy. The 
aim, in which they have mostly suc- 
ceeded admirably, is to steer clear of 
the sloganizing which characterjzes 
30 much of the contemporary debate 
on rape, and to present the contribu- 
tions of the various disciplines to the 
subject -- whether from the vantage 
point of law, psychoanalysis, biolo- 
gy, philosophy, history, or the study 
of popular culture. By so doing, the 
authors hope, the debate. wi 1 be- 
come less doctrinaire and better 
equipped to come up with solutions 


and strategies to lead us, if not in the 
direction of a rape-free society, then 
to one in which rape becomes far less 
of a menace than it is at present. 

Hence, for instance, while the 
authors concede the importance of 
the ground-breaking work of writers 
such as Susan Brownmiller in her 
now-classic Against Our Will, they 
do not hesitate to take issue on 
historical and sociological grounds 
with her conclusion that rape is “a 
conscious process of intimidation by 
which all men keep aif women in ἃ 
state of fear” in order to perpetuate 
male dominion. 


IF ONE must raise an enquiring 
eyebrow at one of the chapters, an 
attempt to establish in philosophical 
terms that rape is a Bad Thing, it is 
that the exercise seems scarcely 
necessary. However, the author 
nonetheless deserves full marks for 
his thoroughness and people nostal- 
gic for the atmosphere of a philoso- 
phy tutorial will enjoy following his 
argument. ss 

In an intellectually gripping chap- 
ter, “Rape, Seduction and 
Psychoanalysis,” John Forrester 
traces the way rape victims are seen, 
and often see themselves, as impli- 
cated in their own rape, to the way in 
which Freudian psychoanalysis shied 
away from calling the sexual abuse of 
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Allogethber, a competent, well 
wrilten compilation, Lt has an exten: 
sive rel crime biblingraphy which, if 
followed up, should keep the in- 
terested render in books for cans, 


THE SPY STORY is ἃ typical 
academic effort te turn good reads 
into sociuleyical li-erit: pulp. Wis 
hetter written than inost of ils kind 
but is studded with passityes such as 
the folluwing: “In an . Bond 
seems to be a creation who, like 
Holmes, hats transcended the bound- 
aries of the formuliic tradition to 
becume an archetypal figure, 
another way of saying that he has 
become un institution. If we ask 
what qualities seem to be imperative 
to the creation of such characters, we 
can get some unswers by looking at 
the immortal churacters of that wri- 
ter who is universally recognised as 
the master of striking and memor- 
able characters who live beyond the 
boundaries of the specific work in 
which they are created. This is, of 
course, Shakespeare...” 

The authors’ thesis is that the “spy 
is a man of our times" — τ churacter 
assailed by conditions and doubts 
that to some degree affect us all — 
and that the spy genre, therefore, is 
an appropriate and legitimate vehi- 
cle for describing them, that is, real 
literature. Which is nothing new. 


THEY DEVOTE chapters to a brief 
history of the spy genre and the 
typology of the genre, and then to 
major practitioners; John Buchan 
and the Heroic spy, Eric Ambler and 
Graham Greene, the Bond novels, 
and John le Carré, with a final chap- 
ter on contemporary spy writers. 
There are useful bibliographical 
appendices, including “Landmarks 
in the History of the Spy Story” 
(which begins in 1821 with James 
Fennimore Cooper's Tie Spy); ‘The 
Greatest Spy Stories” (which has 
the authors rank the best 25 — 
starting with Graham Greene's The 
Human Factor and \e Carré’s Karla 
trilogy; Le Carré’s Little Drununer 
Girl takes third place) and “The 
Major Spy Films” (Spies by Fritz 
Lang, The Scarlet Pimpernel by Ale- 
:xander Korda and Harold Young). 0 


children by its real name, preferring 
to see it as a form of seduction in 
which the child was somehow an 
accomplice. 

Jennifer Temkin, a lecturer in law 
at the London School of Economics, 
offers what is the most practically- 


-oriented chapter: a clear and in- 


formative overview of attempts at 
reforming rape laws and the hand- 
ling of rape cases by the police and 
courts. Of the women who reported 
sexual assault to the London Rape 
Crisis Centre between 1976 and 
1980, 75 per cent did not report the 
matter to the police, This is scarcely 
surprising given the rough time 
women have sometimes had in rape 
trials in Britain before unsympathe- 
lic judges, but it should be a matter 
of the gravest concern to anyone 
concerned for the rule of law. 

Her conclusion, well documented 
by reference to various countries, 
including Israel, is that without the 
active political intervention of 
women’s groups very little progress 
will be made. 

There is also a fascinating glimpse 
into rape in Greek mythology by the. 
Princeton Professor of Classics Fro- 
ma Zeitlin, as well as (by way of light 
relief?) a chapter on i in Gothick 
Horror literature and films. : 

The standard of writing is almost 
uniformly high - no small achieve- 
ment in academic discourse today -- 
and the book, interestingly iflus- 
trated and excellently annotated, de- 
serves to take its place as a milestone 


reference work on the subject. O 


“HOW WAS IT FOR YOU?" Hone 
‘Thoughts From A Broad by Maureen 
Lipman. Londen, Futura. 208 pp. 
£2.50. 


Aviva Even-Paz 


[ READ Maureen Lipman’s surt of 
autobiography with u somewhat 
eerie feeling. Incidentally, the title 
“How Was It For You?", like most 
tides in this genre, has nothing whal- 
ever to do with the contents. Ft is 
Maureen Lipman’s little jake about 
the supposedly stock question lovers 
ask each other after having — er - 
performed The Act. 

The difference between the writer 
and myself (well, one of the differ- 
ences) is the time in which we grew 
up. Lama product of the Thirtics and 
Forties, she of the Fifties and Sixties. 
What a difference a decade makes! 
Nice Jewish girls who were stage- 
struck in my young days had to settle 
for frustration, and put such 
thoughts out of their pretly (or plain) 
little heads. She, according to my 
arithmetic, is 38-ish und comes from 
a Hull middle-class Jewish family. 
When she was born, Israel's Wir of 
Independence had been fought and 
won, “doing your own thing” was 
the Spirit of the Age, and anti- 
Semitism was supposedly in πο- 
body’s philosophy. Respectuble 
Jewish boys and girls could sally 
forth into the wider world, make 
their mark, and hobnob uninhibited- 
ly with the goyir, even to the extent 
of sharing theatrical digs. 

But this is not entirely fair to 
Maureen Lipman. Like most women 
«who have succeeded in reaching the 
topin their chosen field, she has that 
extra little bit of steel that matters, 
plus real talent. [ have seen her on 
the stage in the musical, Wonderful 

Town, based on the old Rosalind 
Russell vehicle, My Sister Eifecn, 
and without ber the show would 
have been dim indeed. She can sing, 
she can dance, she can act, she cin 
make a fool of herself, she could be 
Britain's answer to Barbra 
Streisand, but unlike Streisand she 
-doesn't take herself too scriausly. 

She has appeared also in a com- 
mand performance, and wonder of 
wonders, married a nice clever Jew- 
ish boy, to wit, Jack Rosenthal who 
wrote Barmitzvah Boy, The Eva- 
cuees and the script for Yer. 
She has two children, a boy and a 
girl, and apparently is always ready 
to do her bit for Golden Age clubs 
and Rotary. And of course she 
writes. : 


HOWEVER, she is candid about 
combining all these dazzling activi- 
ties: “Over the years as I’ve progres- 
sed from a self-confident nothing to 
a sort of abject success, people have 
asked me ‘How do you combine 
- being an actress, a writer, a mother 
and a wife’...1 give the only honest 
answer, ‘Badly’. Behind every suc- 
cess story there's a guilt complex the 
size of Mark Thatcher. I'm willing to 
bet that Shirley Conran constantly 
borrows cups of sugar from her 
neighbours, that Antonia Fraser 
never did the two o'clock feed, thal 
Claire Rayner’s kids don’t take her 
advice... We must stop believing 
that to be fulfilled we should look 
like Victoria Principal, cook like 
Prue Leith and -- er -- make love like 
Joan Collins. I mean what's so fulfill- 
ing about fulfilment anyway?” A 
bit disingenuous? ᾿ 

This book is not great literature, 
nor is it to be read at one go, but it’s 
good to dip into, and it’s got some 
marvellaus jokes. a 
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... And probably 
even turkeys 
toT 


Israel is not in a position to.export coals to Newcastle, 
cars to Japan, and certainly not oil to the Arabs, though 
you never know what the future holds. It's irrelevant that 
we don't have any coal, cars or oil to sell. 


The anomalies of Israeli exports are such that we supply 
flowers to Holland and pasta to ltaly. With supreme 
chutzpa Israel markets wurst to Germany and paté de 
fois to France. Even California sunshine comes from us, 
piped into homes of the Sunshine State by technology of 
the Jewish State, via solar energy plants made in 
Jerusalem. We supply high tech to Japan, kosher salami 
to the Saudis, movie moguis to Hollywood, taxi drivers to 
New York, and we have advice for everyone. 


One of Israel's most popular exports is news — THE 
JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION, 
shipped out to a quarter-million readers in 90 countries 
around the world. Make sure your friends and relatives 
overseas are gelting all the news of Israel — order a gift 
subscription to THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


P.O.5. 81, JERUSALEM 91000 


| Subacriptions can be handed in ai 
He'atld, 38 Rehov Yafo, Jerusalem 

The Jerusalem Past, 9 Rehov Carlebach, Tel Aviv 
The Jerusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nordau, Halia 


Please send The Jerusalem Poat International Edition to: 


THE JEAUSALEM 


POST 


INTEHNATIONAL EQITION 


Phebe sscssessvcsvvns tani onsesicsnsnerinanisctbnssvcuvnns ieecasnndiviaprieceans 


Clty ...... State/Zip 
Country .. 


My cheque for ............. (889 rates below) [8 enclosed. - 
Please send a gift card ta the recipient Inmy name, 


ADDRESS vccscsscseesonsessaconenee 


AIRMAIL . @Months 1Year ἡ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES Issues 52 Issues: - 
U.S.A. U.K., Europe | US$30" .85840.95 
Other countries US$35* US$80.95" 


" Payment may be made in Israel shekels~ add 15% VAT. . 
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| and 1960s, Chiof Luthulj stays in the 


Gordimer’s return 


hy Nadine Ciar- 
rary event. mut 
only ἢν seis of the nest 
exponent. ofthe artin Eaghsh in our 
time, but became at her subject 
niitter. dictated by the exrgenetes of 
the chone she imide te remain in 
South Affeiias passipnate witness toe 
the surrow and suffering of that lind. 

A Sport of Nature has already 
pugzled her adsurers and critics, and 
has left metropolitan reviewers sear- 
ching fur hints and clues. ΠῚ Ἢ, 
inrdimer does something new, and 
at this stage of her 
unexpected: She has 


diner 


Teer, perhips 
ant written ἢ 


with the experience 

Ciordimer’s earher reticence un 
Jewish themes is all the stranger in 
view of the Jewishness of her milieu 
- esentilly, the artistic, bohemian 
and patitiodly radical spheres: of 
Johannesburg suciety since the late 
194s, 

One of the most attractive charic- 
fers in her first novel, The Lying 
Days (1953), is the architecture stu- 
dent Joel Aaron, who is at home 
with his Jewishness (despite his cul- 
turally alien immigrant parents) and 
leaves South Africa in 1948 to seek 
his destiny in Israel. But with Jocl’s 
depirture, the overtly Jewish char- 
acter virtually disappears from Gor- 
dimer's fiction. 

“A Third Presence,” a short story 
published in Livingstone’s Compan- 
fans (1972), indicates Gordimer's 
difficulties over Jewishness. Naumi, 
the pretty daughter of “poor Rasovs- 
ky the tailor,” marries the wealthy 
scrap merchant dealer and heads for 
a life of suburban comfort and con- 
vemtionality. But her sister Rose 
must bear the “sad Jewish ugliness of 
her face" und, being clever, get ajob 
to help support the family instead of 
tuking up a university scholarship 
she hus won. 

Rose wins, of course; her intelli- 
gence and sensitivity bring her 
famous lovers, important friends. In 
the end, she has a nose job, symbo- 
lizing liberation from her Jewish 
fate; her conventional, unfulfilled 
sister remarks viciously: “Now the 
next thing is contact lenses.” In "The 
Bride of Christ" (in the same collec- 
tion), the adolescent daughter of a 
liberal Jewish couple converts ta 
Christianity. 


JEWISHMNESS is both problematic 
and repressed in Gordimer's fiction 
~until A Sport of Nature. The annut- 
ment of her repression frees her to 
go backwards in time and confront 
beginnings and to leap forwards to 
arrive imaginatively at the moment 
that critic Stephen Clingman has said 
all her fiction has aimed at: the 
“moment of revolution in South 
Africa.” 

When she is two, Hillela is aban- 
dened to herdull, Jewish, travelling- 
salesman father by her mother, 


Ruth, who pursues her erotic pas- | 


sion for ἃ night-club dancer to 
Lourenco Marques (now Maputo), 


Hillela goes to a stuffy English-style - 


boarding school in Satisbury (Ha- 
Fare) until she “goes out” with ἃ 
coloured boy and is expelled, Her 
rich Johannesburg Aunt Olga has 
given Hillela-a comfortable home: 
during school vacations but cannot 
cape with Hillela’s expulsion and 
Passes her on to Aunt-Pauline, an 
carnest white liberal married to a 
meticulous: though ineffectual 
Inwyer who defends. political gus- 


-pects. . 


Hillela grows to sexual ‘maturity 
against’ the background of South 
Africn’s political history of the 1950s 
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A SPORT OF NATURE hy Nadine 
Gordimer. London, Junathan Cape. 
£10.95, 3b pp. 


Michael Wade 


house af the time of the Treason 
Trial; Pauline hears Mandela speak 
af the [Yo] Pietermaritzburg All-in 
Afnean Convention and later spirits 
a member of the Pan-African Con- 
gtess und his family across the bor- 
der. [illela seduces her first cousin 
sha. and his parents find them in 
bed together. 

Suun after, Hillela leaves Jewish 
family life in Johannesburg. She 
drifts, falls in with a radical journal- 
ist (Who turns out to have been a 
double agent), flees the country with 
him and is abandoned, penniless, 
part of the South Africun refugee 
community in Dar-es-Sakium but 
without the eredentinis of having 
been politically active at home. But 
she survives, using her sexual power. 
She is befriended by Arnold, a white 
underground feader, then adopted 
extially by ἃ sad German involved 
tid projects. " 

She becomes au pair and mistress 
to the Belgian ambassador, who 
takes her with him when he (with 
wife and family) is posted to a Fran- 
cophone West African state, and 
then Ghana. In Accra Hillela, on an 
impulse, climbs the rickety stairs to 
the office of the ANC, where she 
meets her first husband, Whaila 
Kgomani. She bears him a black- 
skinned daughter and goes with him 
to Lusaka, where, in January 1968, 
South African agents assassinate 
him before her eyes. 

Politicized, she is sent to Eastern 
Europe to work in an ANC office, 
has affairs with an old dissident and a 
young Russian diplomat; then to 
America, under the wing of a female 
professor and lobbyist for African 
causes, where Hillela becomes a 
public figure in the campaign against 
apartheid; makes trips to Africa and 
becomes familiar with the conti- 
nent’s agonizing human problems, 
and almost marries the son of an 
East Coast Brahmin family, But she 
meets Reuel, a dispossessed former 
ruler of an African country on his 
way to regaining power, and their 
affair develops into marriage. 

During her husband's successful 
guerrilla struggle Hillela has a reun- 
ion with her mother in Luanda, and 
at the end of the book she is an 
honoured guest, with her husband, 
who is by now chairman of the 
Organization of African Unity, at 
the independence celebrations of 
black South Africa. 


IN THE EARLY 1960s a passion- 
ate, beautiful but definitely non- 
Political young Jewish South African 
woman went to Dar-es-Salaam after 
serving six months in prison near 
Johannesburg for contravening the 
Immorality Act. In Dar, after bear- 
ing her boyfriend a child and being 
abandoned, she met and married a 
Political exile who later rose to a 


: Position of: high power when his 


country won its liberation from colo- 
nial rule. : 

Though Gordimer leaves these 
details far behind in her narrative, 
her novel poses unusual difficulties 
for its readers. Hillela remains elu- 
Sive, to the point where identifica- 
tion becomes almost impossible, 
though -her life is depicted dn a 

_heroicscale, 2” 


: The texture of white middle-class Ὁ 


life in Johannesburg ἰς skewed int its 
Presentation, and the fine detail that 
wins Gordimer such powerful effects 


South Africa's revolutionary future. 9 


in all her prose to now is only inter- 
mittently present. Gurdimer seems 
tw he seeking the quality of Jewish- 
ness shared hy tmiaterialistic Olga, 
liberal Pauline and passionate Ruth 
- and encountering mysterious diffi- 
cullies in her quest. 

In the end, the answer tu her 
Jewish puzzle is encoded in the text, 
in an elaborate naming ritual that 
has to be pried free by the reader, 
Reuel tells Hillela, “We Africans 
always give names that mean some- 
thing, net your Marys and Johns..." 
Though we never learn his African 
name, we are told it means “God hus 
done very well.” Though we are not 
told this either, we know Reuel 
means “friend of God." Hillela tells 
Reuel she is named “for a Zionist 
great-grandfather." 

Gordimer does not tell the reader 
the meaning of her heruine’s nume 
(praise), but it is used only once 
before in her work - as the name of 
the hero in an enigmatic short story 
written many years ago hinting ut 
black rule in South Africa. Praise in 
that story is the name of the future 
black prime minister. 

Gordimer clearly chooses the 
name Hillel as the starting point of 
her quest into her Jewish roots be- 
cause of the great rabbi's historic 
message, which, in the character of 
Hillela, is embodied and transmitted 
as the appropriate Jewish prophetic 
gift to the troubled polity of South 
Africa: “Love peace, pursue peuce, 
love your fellow-creatures." 

There is another side to that mes- 
sage, as Hillela’s cousin Sasha writes 
to her from prison: 

“There has been madness since the 
beginning, in the whites. Our great- 
grandfather Hillel was in it from the 
Tmoment he came up from the steer- 
age deck in Cape Town Harbour 
with cardboard suitcase, landing 
anywhere to get away from the Little 
Father’s quotas and the cossack’s 
pogroms. It is in the blood you and I 
share. Since the beginning. Whites 
couldn't have done what they've 
done otherwise." 


THIS IS NOT the last word. Gor- 
dimer's naming tactics spell out a 
more optimistic reckoning. Aunt 
Olga has an immaculate black man- 
servant named Jethro, who has a 
special relationship with the adoles- 
cent Hillela. He comes from 
Rhodesia, and for him, whenever 
Hillela comes home from school, 
“she had the aura of an emissary.” 
Years Jater, during Zimbabwe's war 
of liberation, one of Jethro’s sons is 
jailed by the Rhodesians for helping 
freedom fighters, and Jethro goes 
home. Hillela’s second husband 
Reugl and Jethro, the priest of Mi- 
dian, are of course, the same person 
~ the father-in-law of Moses, who led 
Israel to freédom. According to 
tradition Jethro-Reuel helped guide 
the Israelites through the unknown 
territory between bondage and free- 
dom. (In The Conservationist, 
perhaps her most important novel to 
date, Gordimer also gives the black 
characters Old Testament names 
suggestive of inheriting the land.) 
Thus Gordimer’s tortuous quest 
for her Jewisit roots and their rele- 
vance in the crawn-out South Afri- 
can moral ard political crisis in- 
volves her in a hidden allegory that 
tuns parallel to her main text. In it 
she tries to fuse the Jewish and 
African components of her experi- 
ence into a new, integra‘ :d personal- 
ity, in readiness for thi. moment of 
revolution that seems tv be the gcal 
of so much of her writing. She makes 
Hillela’s life into an existential ¢x- 
pression of her illustrious forebear’s 
most famous dictum: The time is 
ripe, she is for herself but for the rest 
of humanity as well. Hillela is 
Nadine Gordimer's Jewish gift to 
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IN APRIL I8S5Y, the Qucen, who 
was presumably in the parlour at the 
time, knocked off eating bread and 
honey long enough to write to the 
Princess Royal: 

“By the by, you went Co see the 
Merry Wives.” Victoria wrote, “you 
must have found it very coarse... for 
your adored Shakespeare is dread- 
ful in that respect.” 

Well. she may have had a point 
there for. after Much Ado About 
Nothing, the bawdiest of all his plays 
is The Merry Wives of Windsor. Yet 
to see him at his rude seaside-post- 
card best, you have to turn to the 
Sonnets. 

A recent study by Joseph Pequig- 
ney, reviewed in The Times Literary 
Supplement, suggests that the Son- 
nets deal with such subjects as mus- 
turbation, fellatio and anal penctra- 
tion while other writers, including 
Eric Partridge in his book on Shake- 
speare's Bawdy, have even gone so 
far as to call Sonnet 135 the most 

rnographic poem in the language: 
lat in hath her wish, thou hast 

thy Will, 

And Will to boot, and Will in 

overplus 
A few lines on, he’s at it again: 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to 

thy Will 

One will of mine to make thy lurge 

Will more. 

If you consult the four tightly- 
packed columns of the Shorter Ox- 
ford defining “will.” it is fairly eusy 
tosee that Shakespeare is punning it 
to mean a wish, a request, camal 
appetite (as in that staple of Victori- 
an melodrama, “he worked his 
wicked will on her), and the virile 
member (a usage which was still 
popular hundreds of years later in 
Carry On films and in Donald 
McGill's Famous senside postcard. 
“Eve lost my litthke Willie"). He is 
also referring to himself, Will 
Shakespeare, to ut least one other 
Will, perhaps his fickle young friend 
or the Dark Lady's husband, und for 
all | know Will Hay, Will Rogers 
and Will You Love Me in December 
as You Did in May. 


NOW HERE'S a funny how d'ye 
do. A month before he died in 1616, 
Shakespeare drew up his will, leav- 
ing all his real estate to his daughter 
Susannah, possibly -- at least I like 
to think so -- hecause she'd given 
him a great deal of nachas by marry- 
ing a doctor, John Hall. This legacy, 
however, was under strict entail to 
be passed on to her children and 
then to their children and so forth. 
Asif turned out, the line he'd hoped 
to found became extinct by 1690. 

Shakespeare's wife, Anne Hatha- 
way, was after all eight years older 
and moreover had dower in most of 
the estate; that is, she was entitled 
ta a life interest in a third of it, a 
relic of the jus mxoris -- the widow's 
Tights in Roman Law. Yet Anne is 
only mentioned briefly in the will: 
an interlined afterthought left her 

the second-best bed with the 
furniture." 

“Much nonsense has been written 
about this," Sir Edmund Chambers 
Wrote in his biography, “but it 


“Seems quite natural. The best bed 


Was an important chattel which 
would go with the house.” On the 
other hand, our own Prof. A. A. 
Mendilow (ad me‘a ve'esrim) be- 
leved that the clause is ambiguous. 


~ either “confirming the hypothesis 


that the couple were not ha 
ppy to- 
gether, -or as underlying Shake- 


pes romantic love for his wife in 


aving her the 
“chad eek {πὸ bed they themselves 


"Nobody seems to consider it sig- 

ete Ε 
nificant that they were not buried 
‘ogether; which { usually take as an 


τς indication that the: - 
oo Ι y ended up Dar. 
by-ahd-Joan style. This is the basis . 


Of ari unforgettable bit of dialogue in 


th 


στ υ 


WITH PREJUDICE / Alex Berlyne 


A Minute's Wait, ἃ play by Lady 
Gregory about a porter in a small 
Irish provincial ruilway station 
who's been courting the waitress in 
the buffet for 24) years or more. Fi- 
nally, he pops the question hy ask- 
ing, casual-like, “How'd ye like to 
be buried with my people?” 


WHILE those rash Buacon-freaks 
are busy opening tombs to find 
“proof that he wrote Shike- 
speare’s plays, they might devote a 
few hours to Anne Hathawuy’s, if 
they can find it, to help settle the 
vexatious business of the will. 1 have 
in mind the example of one John 
Underwood, who died in 1733. 

This archetypal book-reviewer, 
who had conceived a vivlent dislike 
for an English translation of his fa- 
vourite Latin poct, directed that 
Richard Bentley's controversial 
“bold revision” of Horace be placed 
“under his arse. one of the first 
recorded instances of anal retentive- 
ness, Were Mrs. Shakespeare to he 
found lying on « First Folio it would 
be one more example of vita brevis, 
ars longu. 


“FEW THINGS show the human 
character in a more ridiculous 
light," wrote Hazlitt in his Table 
Talk, “than the circumstunces of 
will-making.” and he castigated 
those who used it as a way of settling 
accounts “to plague and disappoint 
as many people as possible.” 

The deceased's nearest and dear- 
est are, of course, the most frequent 
targets. David Prosser, a Wiltshire 
carpenter who died in 1690, at least 
had the saving grace of combining 
spite and humour in equal propor- 
tions and, unlike Shakespeare, went 
to the trouble of versifying his will: 

in the name of Goil, Amen: 

My featherbed to my wife, Jeni 

Also my carpenter's: saw and 

hammer; 

Until she marries; then, Gad damn 

her! : 

A favourite dirty trick is to leave a 
time-bomb of sorts to explode in the 
beneficiary's face, the dawyer in- 
forming the widow in one fictitious 
example, “He left you his Pirelli 
calendar. November got everything 
else.” But as J. R. Ackerley, the 
author (und editor of The Listener), 
and his half-sister Diana Petre have 
revealed, this can be even more 
shattering when the apparently-re- 
spectable dear deparicd turns out to 
have been supporting two, whole 
families without cither of them sus- 
pecting it. 

Neighbours, in the nature of 
things. often come in for posthu- 
mous demonstrations of detesta- 
tion. In 1765, for instance, John 
Swain of Southwark, where the 
Globe Theatre once stood, left six- 
pence each to his neighbour John 
Abbott and Mary, his wife. not 
mincing matters, he explained that it 
was “to buy for them a noose, for 
fear the sheriffs should not be pro- 

-yided.". An updated version was 
provided not long ago by Wilfred 
Mee. a crabby old bachelor of 
Leicester, who had bickered with his 
neighbours for most of his life. Mee 
continued the feud from the grave, 
stipulating in his will that his house 
should be sold to a Pakistani family, 
thereby depressing -- he hoped — 
real estate values. 

_ Unfortunately for his plan, no Pa- 
kistanis were interested in the prop- 
erty, and, moreover, the neighbour 
‘said he wouldn't have minded a bit, 
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adding “I should have preferred, an 
Eskimo to Mr. Mes 

Needless to say, ἢ favourite target 
has heen the Inland Revenue. Ted 
Lorley, a furmer mayor of Altrine- 
ham, Cheshire, left the local tax in- 
spector a legacy a few yearn apo. 
When thal worthy attended the 
reading of the will he was given a 
lemon and the posthumous instruc- 
tion, "Now squeeze this.” It is quite 
possible that Ted had very little else 
left after their depredations. A num- 
ber of sly legal eagles, however. 
have, er, how to put it tactfully?, 
managed their affairs much more 
successfully. The best example I've 
come across was Sir William Bagoull 
who apparently took Lord Clyde's 
advice, given in a 1929 case, thal no 
nin “is under an obligation to assist 
the Inland Revenue to put the larg- 
est shovel into his stores.” Sir Wil- 
liam, a judge well-known for his 
wide knowledge of property «nd 
trust law, left £97,873 gross, the 
Sunday Times reported in April 
1977, while his net estate was valued 
at anil, nothing, niente, riet, gar 
niches or, to put il in plain English, 
nowt. “He was a tax expert and very 
astute," his widow commented but 
declined to elaborate. 


OF COURSE, the beneficiaries often 
behave as badly, if not worse, than 
the most foul-tempered of testators 
and sometimes, as we know from 
the Collected Works of Agatha 
Christie, resort to blunt instruments 
or curiously-shaped oriental daggers 
in order to speed their inheritance 
on its way or to prevent wills being 
revised to their disadvantage. 

Naked grecd is often accompa- 
nied by outright looting -- the gift of 
the grab -- before the body is even 
cold. The death rattle ucts as a start- 
ing gun in a sort of 100-metre sprint, 
the ghouls entering through various 
doors like actors in a Feydeau farce, 
while the next event is the (ug-af- 
war ("I know -- leggo! — auntie 
meant are to have her -- ow! -- brace- 
Jet"). Those relatives who only 
hoped for 2 modest legacy of reu- 
sonable die-mentions can easily be 
frustrated by one greedy bugger 
who is quick off the mark. 


YOU CAN write a will as ‘long as 
that of Frederica Evelyn Stillwell 
Cook, filed in London in 1925, that 
ran to 95,940 words, or as taciturn us 
Johann Tausch's, ἃ Czech who died 
in 1967, His entire estate went to 
Mrs. Tausch on the basis of two 
words, “Vse zene“ (Everything to 
my wife). 

‘You can write it in an egg-shell, 
on one rung of a step-ladder, on a 
stable-door or, as one hospitalized 
Californian businessman did, on a 
nurse's petticout, and it will be ad- 
mitted to probate. Just a word of 
warning. Even though “every testa- 
tor, in disposing of his property. is at 
liberty to adopt his own nonsensc, 
as Vice-Chancellor Shadwell said in 
an English Equity Court nearly 150 
years ago, conditions imposed by a 
will that are illegal, impossible, un- 
certain or contrary to public policy 
are void. Moreover, while it is im- 
possible to libel the dead, they -- 
even with their toes turned up "- cut 
libel the living, and damages for def- 
amation in a will can be awarded 
against the estate. 

1 can only assume that Tom Oxen- 
bridge had worked his wicked will 
on Alice Love, of Rye. who left him 
a special bequest in 1506, otherwise 
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IT'S STILL ulmost three weeks to 
Hanukka, yet for more than a 
month now, since in fact two days 
after Succot, people have been 
pressed by patisseries to partake of 
jelly doughnuts, the delicacy associ- 
ated, albeit without halachic sanc- 
tion, with the Festival of Lights. 

The removal of the doughnut 
from the mystique of Hanukka is a 
further example of the erosion of 
delight in the lives of children. The 
simple pleasures are being with- 
drawn, one after another. Who re- 
members the winter evenings when 


he had good cawse fora libel suit. 
The aptly-named Mistress Love left 
him a pretty legacy. “my best gir- 
We as she deserihed it, “which 
bound me but never demed him.” 
Ι assume he got it -- the girdle. I 
mean -- but this is net ays the 
case. Shortly before Marg Dui- 
sy” Alexanuer, the eccentric Singer 
sewing-muachine heiress, died in 
1429 she bequeathed her entire 
$)2m. estate to whoever found her 
will -- which she then pluced in a 
battle und cast into the sea. Ten 
yeurs later, Jack Wurm, an unem- 
ployed waiter. found the bottle ana 
California beach. There was only 
one hitch: Daisy had forgotten to 
get the will witnessed. AN Jack 
Wurm got from the Singer sewing- 
machine estate was the needle. 


THERE ARE countless other ex- 


amples of eccentric wills and some 
are extremely odd, such as that of 
John Reed, a stage-struck Philadel: 
phia stage-hand, who directed that 
his head be cut off, “duly macerated 
and prepared." and used as that of 
Yorick “in the theatre where | have 
served all my life.” For all know, it 
is still being used as ἃ prop in the 
scene where, wilh one fool in the 
grave, Hamlet declaims, “Alas, Sol 
Hurock! I knew him, Horutio, a fel- 
low of infinite jest.” You can say 
that again. 

In [8%4, another jester, Walter 
Allen, of Kent, made a will riddled 
with those awful puns that suggest 
mentul retardation. His instructions 
for his funeral will give you some 
idea: “The'coffin is to be of red fir,” 
he wrote, “I pine for nothing better. 
Even though this may be thought a 
deal too good though certainly not 
too spruce..." It beats me how a 
grown man can descend to such 
tomfoolery. 

Margaret Thompson, an old lady 
who died at Westminster in 1777, 
enjoyed nothing so much as a pinch 
of snuff and directed in het will that 
her coffin be filled with it. The pall- 
beureys, the clergyman and her ser- 
vant were instructed to take snuff as 
they conducted her to her tomb 
“scattering snuff along the ground 
as well as among those who look 
on.” You can be sure her last wishes 
were puncliliously observed in every 
detail since she had left them all 
generous legacies that were not to 
be sneezed ut. Could her odd funer- 
al, 1 wonder, he the origin of the 
phrase: he or she “snuffed it"? 


WE'RE ALL too familiar. 1 imag- 
ine, with news stories about dotty 
‘legacies to pets. Some. however, are 
dottier than others, In 1881, for ex- 
ample, John Jackson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, bequeatued his large fortune 
to building » cats' home which 
would feature a large suditorium 
where the pussies could listen (o a 
daily accordion concert, “this in- 
Strument being the nearest ap- 
proach to their natural voices.” 
Tortoises and even goldfish ("I 
also make provision for flowers to 
be placed on their graves when they 
pass on") have enjoyed extremely 
generous bequests, yet the oddest of 
all was made in 1910 by an alcoholic, 


E, J. Haley, of Memphis, Tennes-' 


see.” “To the nurse who kindly re- 


moved a pink monkey from the foot, 


of my bed -- $5,000," he directed. 


“To the cook at the hospital who " 
removed snakes from my broth --- 


This sort of thing was put into 
reverse gear, so to speak. by Chusles 
Rothschild, author. of Syxopsis of 
British Siphonaptera and younger 
brother of “My dear Lord Roth- 
schild." When he died in 1923, he 
didn't leave his pets a bean. Instend 
he left then -- the world's greatest 
collection of fleas -- to the Science 
Museum in South Kensington. 


we used to play board games with 
our children? How many families 
have the strength to switch off the 
box in favour of such innocent 
pleasures? 


While the children are sluffing 


themselves sick with doughnuts for a 
full two months, sating themselves 
before the holiday, we adults are 
going to be rapidly sated with elec- 
lion news with which we are now 
being fed a full 12 months ahead of 
the scheduled polling date. 


It is right and proper for the polit- 


ical parties to gear themselves for 
the campaign, appoint their staffs 
and even think out their slogans. 
But why should the general public 
have to be fed from this early stage 
with the tidbits thal political corre- 
spondents glean from, or are fed by, 
party headquarters. This is one pre- 
mature topic beloved moje of my 
colleagues than of their readers. 


JUMPING THE gun has always 
been a trait of the press, and jump- 
ing to conclusions. One of the tab- 
loids publishes once a weck extracts 
from its own columns the sume week 
35 years ago. Fascinating reading 
gencrally. Last weck it reproduced a 
story boldly headlined “Einstein 
will agree to be president.” The sto- 


ry said that “this is the impression 
that emerges from his words as giv- 


en in The New York Times.” The 


paper noted that the suggestion of 
its editor, Azriel Carlebach, gener- 
ally considered a fine journalist, that 
the savant of the age be invited to 
succeed the late President Weiz- 
mann, had been picked up by the 
Times, which proceeded to ask Ein- 
stein for his comment.‘‘He said that 
as long as no official body has put 
forward candidates, he does not 
wish to react.” 

The obmutescent professor would 
say no more. The Tel Aviv paper's 
conclusion was as we saw in its head- 
line. Now either Carlebach himself, 
or a sycophant on his staff, was so 
overwhelmed by a foremost world 
newspaper taking notice of the word 
that came out of Tel Aviv, that he 
went overboard to play up a perfect- 
ly bland non-reaction as a cryptic 
subtlety signifying. “Gee, that Car- 
lebach fellow has a great idea. Sure, 
Pll agree.” In fact, when Ben-Gur- 
ion, as head of the largest faction in 
the Knesset, made Einstein ἃ formal 
offer, he declined, saying he was not 
the proper man for the job. 

But it is not only in the editorial 
columns that newspnpers can err. 
One of the local weeklies last Friday 

ublished an offer of ‘three-room 

ats for the price of four-room 
ones."" The advertiser was none oth- 
er than Shikun Ovdim, the “workers 
housing company,” which has been 
criticized as hardly working- class 
oriented for offering luxury apart- 
ments in Tel Aviv for $275,000. 
Nothing like robbing both the poor 
and the rich, ‘a 
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